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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 



Intboductory Chapter. 



The situation of a village clergyman is one which 
affords most peculiar opportunities of observing the 
movements of human minds and the agitations of 
human feelings. The active resident in bustling 
towns and commercial cities, if led by pleasure or 
business . to journey awhile from home, looks upon 
the small and apparently placid villages, through 
which he passes, with a feeling of admiration and 
envy of the still and uncareful life which their 
inhabitants seem to lead; but he who dwells 
among them and cultivates a moral intimacy with 
them, he who looks upon them, not merely as 
figures in a pageant or shadows upon a wall, but as 
beings in whose hearts he has an interest, and for 
whose souls he feels a deep responsibility, finds 
that the life of the humblest villager is as full of 
interest and emotion as the life of the most dis- 
tinguished of those whose names are on the world^s 
tongue, and whose persons are busily before its 
eye ; for the cares of a cottage can fill the heart 
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2 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

as completely as the cares of an empire. But not 
only does the village pastor discern a multitude of 
emotions beneath the apparently placid surface of 
rural life, he discovers what is of infinitely greater 
importance, full and beautiful manifestations of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness, by which it may be 
discerned that the same wisdom which rules the 
universe, guides also the movements of individual 
hearts. And as when we examine by means of the 
microscope the leaf of a flower, we find therein a 
texture of surprising skill and delicacy, as though 
the efforts of an almighty art had been exclusively 
directed and devoted to that work alone, — so when 
by the moral microscope of a close and faithful 
attention we inquire into the history of some of 
God's humblest creatures, we find a divine power 
and care watching over them and shaping the events 
of their lives, as though Omnipotence had no other 
care than the one individual whose life we thus 
contemplate. I wonder not that the unenlightened 
but reflecting heathen, seeing around him wherever 
he moved such manifestations of the presence of 
Deity, and unable to raise his mind to the immense 
conception of one omnipresent God, should form the 
idea of a god present in every grove, in every stream, 
in every field ; nor do I wonder at the delusion of 
the philosopher Socrates, who feeling his life to 
be under the ordering of a power transcending 
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humanity, and finding that this power was with 
him every moment and in every movemofit, 
imagined himself to be the peculiar care of some 
spiritual being whom he called his demon. And 
this arose not so much from the extraordinary 
circumstances of the life of Socrates, as firom the 
attention which he paid to the events of life, and 
the reflection which enabled him to see that all 
those events were well and wisely ordered. Now 
there is watching over the life of every individual 
the same spiritual and Ahnighty Being who watched 
over the life of Socrates, and there is the same 
spiritual monitor speaking to every man^s conscience. 
I have often thought that men go too much out 
of themselves to seek for the evidence of Christian 
truth, and that they would receive a far more 
satisfactory solution of many doubts and difficul- 
ties, if they would give a closer attention to their 
own thoughts and experience ; for inasmuch as the 
actual globe on which we live, and the visible and 
tangible objects by which we are surrounded, being 
subjected to the immediate action of our senses, 
speak more directly to our understandings con- 
cerning God'^s being and providence than the 
remote and mighty movements of the distant 
planets; so if we would give attention to that 
which passes within, and would read the evidences 
of Christianity there, we should find our faith 
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taking a firmer and more practical hold of ouf 
hearts than when it is dependent on the mere 
external and historical evidence. And why, indeed, 
should we wonder that many persons of apparent 
discernment should fail to be convinced of the 
truth of Christianity by physical, metaphysical, or 
historical evidence ? The reason is that they seek 
abroad for that which should be cultivated at home, 
and the mere historical belief of Christianity difFers 
but little from the historical unbelief It has, 
therefore, often occurred to me, that the numerous 
and ingenious physical, metaphysical, and historical 
treatises, which are from time to time presented to 
the world, speaking as they do merely to the 
intellect, often leave the heart as they find it; and 
though I cannot but admire the consummate skill 
■with which the Bridgewater Treatises, as they are 
called, are written, still I doubt whether they are 
mightily effective to win souls to God. The 
great spiritual and moral want is not that of 
evidence, but of heart to receive and apply the 
truth ; when, therefore, one sees new efforts made 
to convince the understanding, one cannot but think 
of the words of Christ : " If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead." Conversion, not 
conviction, is the spiritual want of mankind. Yet 
I would have it to be particularly understood by 
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the reader of the following pages, that I am far 
from wishing to promote the blind fanaticism of a 
religion of the feelings independent of the judg- 
ment, for the religion of the Grospel is a " spirit of 
love and of a sound mind." I do not say that 
there should be conversion without conviction, but 
that there should not be conviction without conver- 
sion. Greatly I think would this object be pro- 
moted, if more attention were paid to the move- 
ments of the human heart and to God'^s dealings 
with his creatures in the moral government of their 
lives. This, indeed, is a more humble employment, 
and one less likely to bring literary fame, than the 
construction of subtle arguments or the display of 
academic learning ; such fame, however, I am well 
content to forego, wishing rather to gain my Maker^s 
approbation by the improvement of one talent, than 
to excite the world's applause by the exhibition 
of ten. 

With a view to observe the influence of religion 
da the human mind, and to trace the ways of God 
in the lives of his creatures, I have been for many 
years in the practice not only of conversing with 
my parishioners on those topics in which they are 
interested, and in which it becomes a pastor to 
S3rmpathize, but I have also kept carefully written 
records of many little histories, which accumulating 
and growing upon me almost imperceptibly, often- 
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b INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

times afford me pleasure in the perusal, and I think 
profit too ; for often a man may he his own teaclier, 
hy applying to himself the exhortations which he 
has addressed to others, and by recollect! np; in the 
hours of depression and sadness, the cheerfulness 
of his holy gratitude uttered in the season of pro- 
sperity and joy. It has therefore occurred to me 
that others may be pleased and profited by these 
narratives, which describe the workings of the 
human mind and exhibit the influence of religion 
upon the soul. I have for this purpose selected a 
few out of the many which are lying by me, and 
making in them only those slight alterations and 
omissions which seemed necessary to fit them for 
the public eye, I now send them forth in the hope 
that the lessons which they are calculated to teach^ 
may be received by many to their lasting good. 
In order to introduce the narratives, and as a guide 
to some passages which here and there occur among 
them, I find it will be necessary to give something 
of B description of the village, and I hope the 
reader will excuse me if I do not indulge him with 
picturesque and poetical language, for my object here 
israther to explain than to embellish my narrative. 

The village concorning which I am writing, is 
situated in a part of tlie country by no means 
remarkable for any peculiar beauty of landscape ; 
it has a few gentle undulations, but nothing that 
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deserves the name of a hill. The high road from 
Ijondon passes by the village hut not through 
•it, for a narrow lane turning uut of the road, leads 
in a very few steps to a kind of green or common, 
and close to the gate by which the common is 
bounded stands the blacksmith's shop, together with 
three labourers' cottages, and the children of these 
cottagers pick up many pence for opening the gate 
to travellers ; a narrow road, bounded neither by 
hedge nor ditch, goes nearly straight across the 
common, which contains about seventy or eighty 
acres of land, and on either side, but at a distance 
from the road, stand several clusters of cottages, 
of various grades of respectability : the wheel- 
wright's, which is on the left-iiand side, is decidedly 
the best ; a near-sighted person, passing quickly 
along the road, might take.it for a kind of a villa, 
but on looking at it for a moment, you see the imple- 
ments of the business about it. Next to that is the 
village school, and then there are a few more 
smaller tenements. On the opposite side tliere is 
a small farm-house, occupied by a person who 
cultivates a few acres of enclosed land at the rear 
of his house. Next to him lives the village apothe- 
cary, beyond whose dwelling is one remarkably 
neat little cottage, the abode of her whose history 
is the first recorded in the following pages. The 
common is closed by a second gate, leading to a 
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a INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

shady lane, on one side of which stands the church, 
and on the opposite side the parsonage-house ; a 
little further onward is a large farm-house, which 
was formerly the mansion-house of the village, but 
its dignity was superseded by the building of a 
new hall, which is called new even to the present 
day, though it is at least a hundred years old. 
After the road has passed the park gates belonging 
to the new hall, it branches out in two directions, and 
on either side there stand several cottages and small 
houses. This is the extent of the inhabited part 
of the village. It should also be added, that the 
direction of the London road is from east to west, 
and that the village lies on the south side of the 
road, so that the first gate on the common is called 
the north, and the opposite the south gate. 

Tiie above will be quite sufficient for the purpose 
of reference, and will serve as a general guide to the 
reader in the matter of locality. Nor does anything 
more occur to be added, save that the church 
stands on the east side of the lane, and the new 
hall on the west side, — on the same side as the 
parsonage-house. 

Before I finish this introductory chapter, which 
I am afraid of having extended too much already, 
I will say a word or two on the title which I have 
prefixed to these memoranda. I have chosen the 
title not as a matter of accommodation or invention^ 
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but really and truly as a matter of conviction and 
conscience. When I first became pastor of the 
village, I felt it of course to be my duty to pay 
attention to the spiritual wants of my parishioners, 
and for that purpose to form with them all a 
friendly acquaintance, so that they might freely 
open their hearts to me, and that I might ad- 
minister to all those peculiar admonitions, consolar 
lions, and encouragements which their circumstances 
required. As my intimacy with them increased, 
and as they gave me more and more of their 
confidence, I found that none were exempt from 
troubles, and so I felt the force of the language, 
*' Man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly upward.*** 
On further investigation, however, and by means of 
a more extended and diligent observation, it ap- 
peared that none of their troubles were altogether 
without consolation or relief of some kind or other ; 
so that while an attentive observation of mankind 
will show that all have their sorrows, a still more 
attentive observation will prove that to every sorrow 
there is something of an alleviation. This fact has 
induced me to give to the following narratives, the 
title of " Light in Darkn£ss ;*" and, in the hope 
that they may bring light to the darkness of many 
who mourn, they are now presented to the world. 



THE RETIRED TRADESMAN. 

When I had been but a short time settled in the 
village, and before I ha<l well become acquainted 
with the names and persons of my parishioners, a 
neat but small cottage on the west side of the 
common received a new tenant. This was quite an 
eventj and caused a considerable deal of talk and 
speculation ; for all that was at first known, with 
any degree of certainty, was, that the gentleman 
and his family, for he was a married man, came 
from London, having retired from business. It 
was thought strange that any one should retire 
from business before he had well reached the 
middle of life, and with no larger means than to 
occupy a small cottage among total strangers. The 
appearance of the new-comer was that of an un- 
healthy man, scarcely forty years of age ; his manners 
were strikingly agreeable, and his address prepos- 
sessing ; he was intelligent, and not obtrusive ; 
evidently well informed, and habituated to re- 
flection. The wonder, therefore, at his retirement 
on small means, and his settlement in an obscure 
place, presently abated; for it was supposed that 
ill health, or an infirm constitution, rendered re- 
tirement necessary, and that his well-furnished mind 
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made him independent of the ordinary aids of 
common-place society. His family consisted of a 
wife and two sons, whose ages were, at the time I 
am now speaking of, about eight and six years. 
Mr. L — and his wife received the notice of their 
new neighbours coldly, but not haughtily; they 
seemed to wish to be left to themselves, without 
making any particular point of solitude. One often 
meets with characters of this description, with whom 
it seems impossible to form an acquaintance, though 
there be nothing absolutely repulsive in their 
manner and deportment. 

Mrs. L — was a remarkably fine-looking woman, 
or I should be more accurate, perhaps, if I 
were to say that she bore the appearance of 
having once been exceedingly beautiful. Her 
countenance seemed to have been the field of 
a mighty struggle between care and resignation, 
between sorrow of circumstance and cheerfulness 
of heart ; for the beauty, which had once been hers, 
had evidently been demolished by a hand less gentle 
than that of time. Notwithstanding the general 
reserve of these people, they took my visits quietly, 
and with some apparent satisfaction. I cannot say 
that they admitted me into their confidence, for our 
conversation was always of the most general de- 
scription, and more like the talk of persons travel- 
ling together in a stage-coach, than of permanent 
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and friendly neighbours. Mr. L — was a man of 
reading, though he had clearly never enjoyed the 
benefit of a liberal education. He was fond of 
argument; and I thought, iKcasionally, that he 
betrayed symptoms of having considerably injured 
the logical soundness of his understanding, by in- 
dulging in a fondness for paradox. He looked 
upon life and the human heart as matters merely 
of speculation, and as things to be talked of by the 
indolent: and I will certainly do him the justice 
to say that he often talked eloquently, and fre- 
quently with great justice; but seldom with any 
great earnestness of feeling. Yet however indif- 
ferently and heartlessly he spoke on moral topics, 
he was not altogether without sensibility, for though 
he would sometimes talk as unfeelingly as any 
political economist on general principles and ques- 
dona relating to humanity, he would occasionally, 
on some topic of actual suffering, or individual 
feeling, betray deep emotion, even amounting to 
tears. In like manner, though he would occasionally 
declaim with a glib and flowing sophistry against 
the particular affections, and would even seem to 
reduce our whole being to a mere animal existence, 
yet I have sometimes seen him moved to an excess 
of pathos when speaking of his early days, of the 
friends and recollection of his boyhoHjd. Concerning 
Mrs. L — , all that I at first particularly observed 
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was, that she seemed to look on her husband with 
a mingled feeling of idolatry and affection. She 
listened to him as to an oracle, and she watched 
the movements of his countenance with an eye of 
care, as if fearing to discern therein symptoms of 
indisposition. Her heart, indeed, was all at home ; 
the little cottage in which she dwelt was her whole 
and sole world; not that she was selfish in her 
feelings, but having so much to think of at 
home, she had no time or space in her thoughts for 
other matters. 

I had been acquainted with them as my parish- 
ioners for many, very many months, but still knew 
no more of their history than I did the first 
day I saw them; I knew their names; I knew 
that they came from London. This was the sum 
of my knowledge, nor did it become me to be 
curiously inquisitive about them; but there was 
one matter in which I felt it my duty to be almost 
obtrusive, and that was in the matter of religious 
belief. From several remarks which Mr. L — had 
made in the conversations which we had held toge- 
ther, I had some reason to suspect that he held 
religious faith as an exceedingly light matter, re- 
garding belief or disbelief as equally indifferent. 
As far as my limited experience bad gone, I had 
always observed this state of mind to be the most 
injurious to the moral principle, for persons of this. 
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description, under the plausible pretext of candour 
and of keeping the mind open to conviction, are 
believers or unbelievers with precisely the same 
feeling and precisely to the same effect. It is true 
they do not assail Christianity with the same 
ribaldry and insolence as some of the grosser infidels 
are wont to do, but they treat it with such a cold 
courtesy, that it appears to their minds as a mere 
set of words and notions; it influences them not 
when they even profess themselves believers; and 
what can be the value of that principle which they 
are willing to part with at a moment's notice, and at 
the least vibration of the balance of argument.'' 
The belief of religion, and religious behef are two 
different things : many a one has a belief, of religion 
who has no religious belief; that is, who does not 
believe rehgiously, but who keeps a vacant space 
in his mind for the reception and entertainment of 
infidelity, should it be introduced therein by any 
process of argument. And what is this but the 
evil heart of unbelief? Such persons totally forget, 
or altogether misunderstand the nature of the 
Gospel, and the change which it superinduces on 
the human mind ; a change not of opinion, but <»f 
feeling and of motive, and of the whole being : — 
" If any man be in Christ he is a new crea- 
ture." Is it by the preponderance merely of 
argument that man is made a new creature ? No ; 
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it must be by something far deeper and holier 
than this. 

I observed, however, in the case of Mr. L — , 
that though from some expressions which occa- 
sionally fell from him, I had cause to fear that he 
regarded the Christian faith but lightly ; yet there 
were seasons in which he spoke with great fervency 
of the consolations of religion and the blessedness 
of its hopes; and on these occasions I had frequently 
remarked with what an absorbed and anxious atten- 
tion Mrs. L — would watch her husband^s look, 
ilnd that sometimes she was moved even to tears. 
I thought these tears should have been tears of 
joy, but they certainly looked more like tears of 
sorrow. That Mrs. L — was a decidedly religious 
woman, I had no doubt : what then could there be 
to cause her sorrow of heart in the language in 
which her husband spoke seriously, and, I may say, 
eloquently, on the subject of religion.*^ Perhaps, 
it occurred to me at the time, she weeps to hear a 
talk of religion from one who neglects its precepts, 
and trifles with its promises and threatenings. Can 
there be, thought I, in this apparently placid and 
quiet home, any domestic discord ? Can a man, who 
seems to be almost idolized by his partner, behave 
harshly and unkindly to her who has given herself 
to him, and who lives but in his smiles ? Alas ! 
another thought came into my mind; there is a 
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strange inconsistency in his manner ; sometimes he 
is cold in a grave and dry discussion, doubting 
every thing ; at other times he is passionately and 
warmly eloquent, as though his heart were too full 
for utterance, and as though the warmth of his 
feelings unintentionally sublimated his language 
into poetry ; peradventure, there is a tendency to 
mental aberration, and reason trembles in its seat. 
No wonder that his affectionate wife watches him 
anxiously with tears. 

■ Business now called me to London, and there I 
found a solution of the mystery which hung over 
the new resident and his family. I was dining at 
a friend's house, and mention being made of the 
name of the village in which I dwell, one of the 
party asked me if I had any knowledge of a gen- 
tleman named L — residing there. I answered in 
the affirmative, and, at the same time, expressed 
something of a feeling of curiosity to know more 
concerning him. At length, I obtained the following 
information : that Mr. L — had been in business in 
the city, a partner in a house of considerable re- 
spectability, but in consequence of his having con- 
tracted an inveterate and growing habit of drinking, 
by which he was frequently incapacitated from 
attending to his employment, it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to remove him altogether from the 
t»ncem. Accordingly, he retired with his share of 
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capital, and, by the advice of his friends, he took 
up his ftbnxle in the village aa above mentioned. 
My informant spoke of Mr. L — as a man of good 
natural understanding, of considerable reading, and 
of generally amiable disposition, but so besotted 
to his favourite vice, as to be in a state almost 
hopeless of reformation. 

Returning home, and renewing my visits to this 
family, I very plainly saw, what, indeed, I might 
have seen before, had I entertained any such 
suspicion ; and now a painful and perplexing diffi- 
culty presented itself to me, which was to deter- 
mine in what manner I might most effectually 
contribute towards correcting this evil. I felt, 
indeed, that I had a subtle enemy to deal with, 
and a very hard task to perform ; but I could 
not content myself, knowing such an evil to exist 
in my flock, without using some means to abate or 
remove it. One circumstance seemed favourable, 
and that was the increasing good feeling of Mr. 
L — towards me ; he seemed always to be glad of 
my company, and treated the topic of religion 
with more uniform seriousness than he had done at 
my first acquaintance with him. A conversation 
of this nature gave me an opportunity of alluding 
strongly to his besetting sin, without seeming 
to be personal, I will relate at full length the 
dialogue, or at least that part of it which had 
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especial reference to the sin of intemperance. In 
this, as in other dialogues, in the course of these 
narratives, I shall use the letter R. for rector, when 
speaking of myself. 

L. " I am far from saying, or even from thinking, 
that there is no evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, I think the evidences are 
numerous and strong, and to some minds they are 
irresistibly convincing : all that I say is, I wish 
they were stronger, that my mind might be troubled 
with no doubts, and that I might yield a willing 
and universal obedience to its precepts, and thus 
enjoy the blessedness of its divine and beautiful 
hopes." 

S- " But are you quite sure that these doubts 
are the necessary and natural result of a defective 
evidence, and do not spring from some reluct- 
ance in your own heart to receive the truth? 
When the apostle speaks of ' an evil heart of un- 
belief,' he has reference to something really ex- 
isting ; he is not speaking of a mere chimera. I 
think you need not extend your inquiries far 
among mankind to discover that men very fre- 
quently mistake the feelings of the heart for the 
conclusions of the understanding." 

L. " I think I can truly say that I am influenced 
by no such feeling. Yet what should have pre- 
vented the Deity from giving to his creatures the 
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same kind of sensible and demonstrative evidence 
of a future state as he gives, by means of our 
senses, concerning visible and tangible objects ?^ 

R, " The Almighty does nothing in vain, and 
it would be in vain to give more evidence than 
already exists. ^ If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead.'*" 

L. " Surely, sir, you do not mean to say, that 
if men had as complete evidence of a future world 
as they have of the present, they would not be 
more influenced by a regard to a future world 
than they now are." 

R. « I think they would not." 

L. " Really you astonish me. On what do you 
found your opinion ?" 

R, " On what I see and know in the world 
around me. Has God no punishments for sin in 
the present world ? And are not these punish- 
ments made manifest and shown, in innumerable 
instances, to be the certain and inevitable conse- 
quences of the sins which lead to them ? When a 
man gives himself up to intemperance, does he not 
know assuredly that he is shortening his days, and 
preparing for himself pain and sorrow, and in many 
cases deeply injuring those whom he loves as him- 
self — ^his own family i The punishments with which 
human legislatures threaten the transgressors of 
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human laws may, in some instances, or by some 
chances, be avoided ; but there is no possibility of 
evading the natural consequences, as they are 
called, of intemperance. These things men see, 
men feel, and yet they are not moved to penitence. 
There is no want of evidence, but there is a want 
of due consideration." 

When I made the above remarks, it was by no 
means with any expressive intonation, as though I 
had intended them to be personally applied ; I was 
rather desirous that he might be gradually led to 
make self-apphcation, and yet be unconscious that 
there was any external prompter urging him. Our 
conversation then turned to other topics. Some 
short time after this I called upon him again, and 
found him alone ; this was an unusual event, and 
indeed he showed manifest tokens that he ought 
not to have been left alone. I had never before 
seen him so decidedly and so obviously under the 
influence of strong drink ; his eyes were inflamed, 
and his tongue seemed swollen, so that he could 
scarcely speak with intelligible distinctness, and 
the small room in which he sat was filled with the 
fumes of liquor. Before him was placed an open 
Bible, yet so unsteady was his eye that I think it 
must have been impossible for him to read it. He 
received me with much cordiality, and appeared to 
be totally insensible to the disgraceful state in which 
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he was. Placing his hand upon the Bible he said, 
■' Ah, sir, I have been reading this blessed book, 
and I seem to feel the truth and beauty of it more 
and more. Without the liopes and promises of the 
Gospel what is man ?" 

I was grieved and shocked at the sight, and 
trembled to think that a man in a state like this 
should profane the word of God, and I felt it to 
be an imperious call of duty not to suffer him to 
labour under the delusion that the influence of 
intoxication was the feeling of religion. Therefore 
I replied, with some little severity of tone, " But 
what must be thought of him who, without warrant, 
applies those hopes and promises to himself? What 
does the Gospel promise to the impenitent, to the 
intemperate ?" 

He made me no direct answer, hut fell into a 
rambling and confused kind of talk, which, if I 
could remember, I should not think fit to record. 
By degrees, however, he came a little to his re- 
collection, and then took to weeping and sobbing, 
and lamenting what he called his infirmity. He 
spoke with passionate emotion of the misery which 
he had brought upon himself and his family, by 
yielding to the temptation of strong drink. There 

s such an earnestness in his manner of speaking, 
and there was so deep a pathos in his words and 
their utterance, that forgetting for the moment that 
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he was speaking under the influence of a destruc- 
tive and baneful stimulus, I could not but feel for 
him, and I even hoped he was so far convinced 
of his folly and danger, that he would set himself 
with all diligence and humility to amend the evil 
of his ways. Indeed, so loud and apparently so 
sincere were hia self reproaches, that he absolutely 
left me no room to reprove him ; aU I could 
say, and more than I could say, he said against 
himself: he seemed for the time to feel the depth 
of his guilt, and to be sensible of the evil of his 
sin. When I heard how eloquently, and saw how 
passionately he spoke, I almost wished that the 
incipient drunkard might have been present, in 
order to learn from the most unequivocal and 
unexceptionable testimony, how truly wretched the 
vice of intoxication is capable of rendering its 
victims. But, alas! from all this promise there 
was no fruit meet for repentance. 

Now that the malady was no secret to me, I 
obtained more of the confidence of the parties, and 
saw more clearly what misery of heart resulted 
from the sin. Hitherto Mrs. L — had used great 
exertion to conceal her grief, for though her heart 
was gradually breaking, she had covered her sor- 
row with a smihng face ; and towards him who was 
preparing an early grave for himself, and the 
miseries of destitution for his family, she was 
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invariably kind, gentle, and affectionate. For his 
sake it was, and to screen him from disgrace in the 
eye of strangers, that she gave up herself to seclu- 
sion, and suffered her neighbours to suppose that 
she had so much delight in the pleasant society of 
her home, that she cared not for aught beyond its 
walls. But in that home how many bitter tears 
she shed ! What sighs and what groans were her 
daily food ! And all because he, who should have 
been to her a blessing, and a guide, and a dear 
companion, preferred the stimulus of deep and 
frequent intoxication to all the comforts and de- 
cencies of life, and to all the hopes of heaven. 

It were vain to record what various, yet fruit- 
leas attempts, were mode to correct or remove the 
growing evil; the miserable victim seemed given 
over to a judicial blindness. His frame gradually 
sunk under the effects of that pernicious habit; 
the powers of his mind were weakened, his temper 
was soured ; illness after illness succeeded, but no 
warning, no expostulation, no tears, of the broken- 
hearted wife availed. 

It would be a painful task to follow in niinute 
description, step by step, this deluded man to the 
grave. Suffice it then to say, that at the usual 
period at which intemperance carries off its victims, 
Mr. L — left his wife a widow, and hia children 
orphans. The former was the object of the 
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greatest compassion, for the latter had scarcely 
known a father's care. Such is the power of 

intemperance, that when it once gains the entire 
ascendancy over a man, it makes him to all prac- 
tical purposes the most perfectly selfish being in 
nature ; he may have his moments of melting 
tenderness and sickly sentiment, but he has no 
abiding and permanent sympathy with any human 
being; nay, so entire and so absorbing is the 
selfishness, that it not only excludes man, but it 
excludes God also from the thoughts, so that the 
drunkard may truly be said to be left to himself, 
and, alas, how few once so sunk ever rise again I 
for the penitence of the intemperate, when it 
comes, is a double penitence ; it is at once mental 
and bodily mortification : the cutting off of a right 
hand, the plucking out of a right eye, are figures 
scarcely strong enough to express the physical pain 
which that man sufiers who sets about to abstain 
from those deceitful draughts which are at once 
his life and his death ; the hunger of the famished 
lion is but a gentle feeling compared to the craving 
which the habitually intemperate man has after 
drink. 

Beautiful is the sublimity of Christian grief, and 
strikingly observable is the difference between the 
blessedness of religion and the feeble consolations 
of philosophy. It is the pride and object of 
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philosophy to render the human heart insensible 
to suffering: in this, however, happily for man, 
it seldom succeeds, and when it does, the character 
is brutalized, and more than half the benefit of 
life's discipline is lost, while at the same time the 
hesrt that has foolishly endeavoured to harden 
itsdf against suffering, becomes also insensible to 
joy; and loses those fine transitions from darkness 
to light, and from light to darkness, which, like 
the beauties of opening and closing day, constitute 
great part of the glory and brightness of the moral 
landscape. Christiani^y, on the other hand, which 
is addressed to us as creatures liable to sorrow, 
and which is offered to man as a means of allevia- 
tion and as a remedy of woe, seeks not to harden 
the mind against feeling, but rather permits the full 
feeling of sorrow, in order that the heart may 
receive the benefit of this essential part of the 
discipline, wherewith Heaven in its wisdom sees 
fit to exercise the children of men. Herein is scseii 
the excellence of Christian principles, in that they 
recognise the use of afflictions, and render them 
subservient to the purposes of good. 

At the first shock of grief which came upon the 
poor woman, when she knew that she was a widow, 
and that her children were orphans, there was 
in her look and in her voice an expression of such 
deep and quiet agony, that could not fail to move 
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the pity and the sympathy of the sternest heart 
There was no vehemence of hysteric exclamation ; 
there was no madness of passionate outcry, that 
seems to reproach the wisdom and justice of God's 
disposals; there was no sullenness of a still despair; 
but there was a look which spoke the inward 
feeling of the heart, and that look spoke of a grief 
all but overwhelming. I have oftentimes admired 
tliat saying of Job, — " Though He slay me yet 
will I trust in Him ;" for this expresses the truly 
religious feeling, and manifests a faith not floating 
on the surface of the fancy, but sinking deeply and 
thoroughly into the soul. And there are many 
trials to which humanity is subject, which most 
powerfully try the faith of mortals ; but when their 
faith has stood the trial, and has triumphantly 
risen above the earthly fog of doubts and fears, 
and the cloudy mists of worldly speculation, it 
sees a great light, and has a rejoicing which no 
man is able to take away from it. 

I knew not at once the full extent of the widow's 
grief and destitution ; I thought only of her loss of 
him for whom she had entertained a sincere affec- 
tion, whose sickness she had watched over with an 
anxious care, and for whose folly her eyes had shed 
bitter tears. On further inquiry, I found that the 
share of property which Mr, L — had taken with 
him on retiring from business had been seriously 
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diminished, even to such extent, that the poor widow 
had scarcely anything remaining wherewith to place 
her sons out in the world, or even to finish their 
education. I also learned at this lime, that as her 
rank in life had been considered inferior to that of 
her husband, and as her marriage with him had not 
been regarded by his relations with approbation, 
they had withheld their countenance from her alto- 
gether. Her own relatives were few, humble, and 
dispersed, so that she was alone in the world, and, 
in consequence of the close attention which she had 
paid to her home, the world was as much a stranger 
to her as she was to the world. She wrote to her 
husband's friends to inform them of bis decease, 
and of the destitution in which be had left bis 
children : they were now fourteen and twelve years 
of age respectively. In answer to her letter, a cold 
and haughty offer was made to take the chOdren 
from her altogether, provided she should seek no 
further acquaintance with tbem. 

She showed me the letter, weeping, and said, ** I 
cannot part with my children, they are a light to 
me in darkness ; by them I have the blessetlness of 
hope, and the thought that I am not living in vain. 
I hope I am not moved by any selfish motive; 
opposing their advantage by the thought of my 
own feelings. I could, and would endure their 
absence from me for a time, for a distance, for a 
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long time, and for a great distance, if it might be 
the means of good to them, only I must have the 
hope of seeing them again, and the pleasure of 
calling them mine. And what would all the riches 
of the world avail them, if their hearts were to be 
seared and hardened by their being taught lo 
forget, to despise, or to neglect their mother ?^ 

I was touched by the mournful sight of the 
mother weeping for her children, and on repre- 
senting the sad case to the benevolent landlord of 
the cottage in which she dwelt, I obtained for her 
a remission of the rent, together with some im- 
mediate pecuniary assistance. It was on this occa- 
sion that I was first struck with the beauty of that 
principle, which I have since had frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing as pervading the lot of 
humanity; I mean the peculiar joys and delights 
which spring up in the midst of human sorrows ; 
and from what I have bad occasion to observe, I 
am fully satisfied that there are moments and 
seasons in which the afflicted enjoy emotions, far 
more delightful than any which belong to the more 
calmly prosperous of the children of men. The 
situation of this poor woman was one which nobody 
could possibly envy, and which many would regard 
as full of wretchedness; yet, in consequence of the 
mental grief she had suffered, and the anxieties 
and fears which she had undergone, she found in 
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that very situation a source of comparative comfort 
and joy. 

Some short time after this, an occupation was 
found for her elder son, by means of which he was 
placed in a way of earning his own hvelihood. The 
widowed mother was industrious and ingenious; 
she toiled early and late with such work as she 
could procure, exertiscd her skill in some inven- 
tions of her own, and was happy in the toil 
which, to the eye of the world, would have seemed 
a slavery. But her labour was not quite enough ; 
so, to make up the deficiency, the pleasant and 
pretty ornaments of her iiome disappeared one 
after another; nor did she so much regret the loss 
of these matters, as she enjoyed the thought that 
tile sacrifice was made for her children. " I am 
uixious," she said, " to keep a home for my children, 
so long as they shall want one ; and when they are 
provided for, I have no fears for myself." Speaking 
and thinking after the manner of the world, who 
would not think the following an object of pity? 
A young woman at twenty years of age is beautiful, 
cheerful, and abounding in hope of life's enjoy- 
ments, amiable in disposition, of mind not uncul- 
tivated ; she wins the heart of one somewhat her 
Huperior, in whom she sees elegant manners, a well- 
furnished mind, and a handsome person ; they are 
married ; congratulations are offered in abundance; 
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a bright and prosperous course seems to lie before 
them. Gradually the brightness fades; friends 
grow cold ; a failing is visible, which grows to the 
gigantic height of a sin; the wife sees that her 
husband is the slave of strong drink : he is blamed 
by his friends, distrusted by his partners in busi- 
ness, dismissed and sent away to waste that pro- 
perty, which industry and common prudence would 
have increased; the habit of intemperance grows 
upon him more strongly: the heart-broken wife 
endeavours, with an anxious, but vain affection, to 
conceal his faihng from his neighbours ; she nurses 
him in his illness with patient tenderness ; she ex- 
postulates with him gently; she prays for him 
fervently ; she bears with his capricious humours ; 
she mourns for her children, who not only lack a 
father's care, but are humbled at the sight of a 
father's foUy ; her days are full of care, and her 
nights are restless ; her health fails her, and a pre- 
mature old age is coming upon her. At length her 
husband dies, leaving her in a land of strangers ; 
her children unprovided for, and herself looking 
round in vain tu claim kindred with any human 
being; her father and mother are in the grave, 
sister and brother she has none : her more distant 
relatives have become more distant still, on account 
of her having been married to one, by whom she 
seemed, for awhile, to have been set above them ; 
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^r her husband's relatives renounce and disown her; 
H thej propose to tal^e her children from her as 
* though they were a burden to her, forgetful that a 
mother finds dehght in the toils and self-denials 
which she undergoes for the sake of her children ; 
there is no prospect before her but poverty and 
destitution. Is not this an object of pity, even in 
tlie plain terms in which I have stated the cose? A 
more gifted pen might make of it a picture, com- 
manding the tears of sympathy ; and one might 
suppose tlie poor creature ready to sit down in 
despair, and to say, " Come, see, if there was ever 
sorrow like unto my sorrow." At this crisis of her 
calamity, comes the kind and timely relief of a 
remittance of the rent of her little cottage, — a 
humble dwelling at the best; and the time was, 

I when they who saw her in the prosperity and bright- 
ness of her early marriage, would have considered 
it as a sad thing that she should have been com- 
pelled to take up her abode in so poor a habitation; 
but now it becomes to her a matter of blessedness, 
and a source of delight, that she is permitted to 
dwell there. 
It was at this period, that she said to me, " The 
prosperous may pity the distressed, — but there are 
times when the afflicted and the destitute enjoy a 
happiness which the prosperous may envy. For 
myself, I can truly say, that even in the days of my 
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youth, when life was bright about me, and hope 
was in the fulness of its strength, I never expe- 
rienced so much happiness as at this moment. It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted." 

I moat heartily wish, that those persons who, in 
the arrogance of worldly wisdom, are inclined to 
call religious feelings a delusion, ivould be pleased 
to determine whether the pains which the heart 
suffers in times of destitution and distress be aiso a 
delusion ; if so, then all that exists is delusion, — 
but if there be reality in life's sorrows, there must 
Ite reality also in the consolations which alleviate 
and diminish them. Philosophy has in vain at- 
tempted to do this, and too many of those who call 
religion a delusion, have been so distracted by the 
sorrows and pains of life, as to give themselves up 
to despair, and to find their only remedy in a pre- 
mature grave of their own digging. 

In time, the widow's second son was sent out 
into the world ; it was with much reluctance that 
the mother parted with her child. SJie would have 
followed him to the great city whither he went, but 
she had not the means of procuring herself a main- 
tenance there, nor could she well afford to leave the 
few friends she had found in the village, or to 
give up the rent-free cottage in which she dwelt. 
Her spirits sank at this loss of her last remaining 
companion ; she wept frequently when she spoke of 
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her children, but she said at the same time, ^^I 
have been in sorrow before, and I have found con- 
solation. I will still hope, for the same Almighty 
arm which has supported me hitherto, has not lost 
its power." These words were uttered with an 
expression and intonation as if she had some hidden 
source of grief, and some feeling of sorrow, which 
had not yet been communicated. In a short time, 
I discovered the cause of this melancholy. Her 
elder son, I found, was of an unstable character, — 
not as yet absolutely vicious, but having given too 
many s}nnptoms of heartlessness, selfishness, and 
indifference to the welfare of others, that rendered 
him too prone to yield to temptation. Moreover, 
she had some slight complaints made of him, and 
some serious fears expressed for him. Every month 
and every week gave occasion for increasing appre- 
hensions concerning her boy. It appeared that he 
had formed acquaintance with some of the most mis- 
chievous and pernicious characters which abound in 
the great metropolis; young men whose wits are 
sharpened by necessity and profligacy, and whose 
hearts are hardened by the same means ; and who 
thus have acquired a degree of recklessness and 
dexterity, which, with the unthinking, passes for 
spirit and talent. They initiated him in singing 
and drinking; introduced him to the lowest 
and dirtiest of the theatres, and to the lowest 
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and dirtiest part of the company that frequent 
them. He presently assimilated himself to their 
manners, acquired their habits, and of course was 
soon rendered unfit for the steady and regular 
occupations of business. He left his employer, and 
gave to his poor mother some plausible account of 
his change of residence and pursuit. His mother 
was grieved, but she was partly pacified by his 
letter, which she believed implicitly. What is it 
that an affectionate mother will not believe from 
the pen or the tongue of a beloved child.? 

He adopted an irregular mode of life, sometimes 
employed, and sometimes idle. In his idle moments 
— and they were too many — he amused himself with 
building castles in the air, and he did this with such 
dexterity, that he fancied himself a genius; this 
conviction was still further strengthened by his 
rec(dlection and recombination of ribald songs, pro- 
fane jests, and gross indecencies, which he had 
heard from his low companions over their cups. 
He foolishly imagined, that because he had sunk 
low in his companionships, he had penetrated 
deeply into the knowledge of human character; 
but he was greatly in error, for in these low regions 
of humanity, one sees nothing but the gross and 
animal characteristics of the species: there is 
nothing intellectual, nothing moral; all is merely 
animal. The character, indeed, is more than 
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brutalized ; for in proportion as the powers of con- 
science and of reason are rendered subservient to 
the animal instincts, instead of being placed above 
them, so the character, which ought to be exalted 
above the brutes that perish, is sunk below them. 

Following the lowest propensities, and associa- 
ting with the most profligate companions, this 
youth became an actual vagabond, and was, not 
unfrequently, exposed to the severities and pains of 
want. His necessities sharpened his cunning, and 
abated his conscience. He had recourse to those 
means of supplying his need, which, in former 
days, he would have regarded with abhorrence. 
Astonished and delighted at the dexterity with 
which he could evade the law, and escape detection 
of his crimes, he became a confirmed thief; but he 
was not uniformly successful ; and though he some- 
times lived in riot and extravagance, at others, he 
felt the pressure of want. - There were, indeed, 
some seasons in which he was so far urged by his 
necessities, as to apply to his mother for assistance; 
and his letters on such occasions were written with 
a plausibility, which might have deceived a far less 
credulous person than an affectionate mother. She, 
touched by the ingenious and dexterous represen- 
tation of his necessities, and believing to the very 
letter all his statements of the imkind and unjust 
treatment he had experienced from his first env- 
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ployers, not doubting that he was the victim of 
unavoidable calamities, readily, according to her 
ability, and even beyond it, I may say, sent him 
relief. This went on for several years ; but still 
there was hope springing up from time to time, 
that he might be eventually able to make some 
return for all these sacrifices. The poor woman 
thought not that she was robbing herself to supply 
a profligate with the means of intemperance. For 
the sake of her unfeeling and prodigal son, she 
first stripped her home of its humble ornaments, 
then deprived herself of life's comforts, and 
lastly, denied herself necessaries. She toiled in- 
cessantly from morning till night, which were far 
apart, and rested imperfectly from night till morn- 
ing, which were not far apart. She suflered from 
cold and from hunger, but was not ostentatious 
of her sufi^rings; and though her frame was 
attenuated, her face pale, and her body bent; 
and though she was marked with the wrinkles 
of a premature old age, yet she wore an aspect 
of cheerfulness, and of content ; she looked up to 
Heaven without repining, and upon earth without 
envy or reproach. How truly can the disciples 
of the Redeemer say with their Divine Master, 
" I have meat to eat that ye know not of!"" 

Even in this state of destitution, of toil, and of 
solitude, this poor woman found cause for grati- 
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tude to Grod. Every little assistance which was 
rendered to her by her neighbours, — almost every 
kind word that was spoken to her, awakened glad- 
ness in her bosom; and as she sat all day at her 
work, her mind feasted on hope, and her heart 
abounded in thanksgivings. 

There came also, after a time, another cause 
for gratitude and delight; her younger son, not 
treading in his brother's steps, but giving himself 
up closely, with an honest diligence, to the duties of 
his situation, experienced no unkind or unjust 
treatment from his employers, but, on the contrary, 
met with encouragement and success. He, knowing 
what painful self-denials his mother had endured 
for the sake of her children, and conscious that 
with advancing years there must be increased 
necessity for some abatement of toil, and for 
some indulgences and comforts, made what haste 
he could to save some little from his as yet little 
earnings. A letter, enclosing a remittance, came to 
the widow, and told her, that much as her son 
might enjoy a visit to her, he thought it best at the 
present to spare the expense of a journey, in order 
that he might make his remittance the larger. The 
letter was not so eloquently written as those which 
came from her elder son, but there was quite 
expressiveness enough of filial affection, to touch 
and to delight the mother's heart So she was 
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especially and delightedly happy at this token of 
her child's thoughtfulness and good feeling: but 
she applied not his bounty to her own personal 
indulgence and comfort ; she made it no means of 
giving rest from her toil, or refreshment to her 
feeble frame; for just at the time that this letter 
came from her younger son, there came another 
from the elder, complaining of a variety of un- 
avoidable calamities, lamenting the wor^s ill- 
usage, but promising, at some distant and undefined 
period, mountains of gold, and days of unclouded 
prosperity. 

The widow rejoiced that she had thus the 
means of assisting her elder son; she pitied his 
misfortunes more than she lamented her own pri- 
vations ; she sent him money without admonition — 
without reproach — ^but not without expressions of 
sympathy for his misfortunes, and not without 
expressions of thankfulness to the good providence 
of God, who had given her power to assist her son. 
Now, in this very passage in the widow's life, 
which might seem to furnish food for pathos and 
deep lamentation, she found a topic of delight and 
gladness ; nay, she was even doubly glad. She 
felt the blessedness of receiving from one of her 
sons, and the blessedness of giving to the other* 
" I was pleased,'' she said to me, " at this token of 
my son's kindness, but I must confess, that I should 
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have felt some reluctance to appropriate to my own 
indulgence the fruits of his labour : the letter which 
I received about the same time from my elder boy, 
soliciting assistance in his misfortunes, instead of 
causing me pain, which it would at any other time, 
was rather a comfort to me, because I had the 
means of relieving him. I never knew what true 
thankfulness of heart was, till I had suffered 
adversity." 

Time passed on, and the widow remained in her 
cottage, now nearly divested of all its furniture. 
She sat patiently at her work, and was reconciled 
to poverty and a hard lot; yet, through all this 
external and visible gloom, she looked with an eye 
of faith on the throne of Him who ruleth all things 
by the word of his power. She regretted not the 
prosperity of her past days, nor did she repine that 
the pleasant prospects, with which life had opened 
upon her, were shrouded in gloom, or had vanished 
in darkness. Her children were far away from 
her, yet she felt conscious of their existence, and 
sympathized with their imagined feelings. But it 
pleased the all- wise Disposer of events, that her life 
should not settle down into the stillness of an utter 
stagnation: her younger son, after several years' 
absence, having during that period made but two 
hasty visits to his mother, came to her for the third 
time, promising, or rather threatening to make a 
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longer stay. He was seriously ill; — ^his appearance 
was that of one who had been long and gradually 
sinking down from one degree of weakness to 
another, till he was so far weakened as to be abso- 
lutely incapable of attending to business ; he had 
suffered much before he had made any complaint. 
At his first arrival, so glad was the mother to see 
her child, under any circumstances, that she 
observed not how deep an inroad sickness had made 
on his frame; and she, herself weakened by many 
privations, incessant toil, and unremitting anxiety, 
saw not how shadow-like was the form of her 
industrious and dutiful son. Her only thought for 
awhile was, that her dear boy was once more under 
her roof ; but she was soon awakened to the awful 
truth, that he was far advanced in a decline. Still, 
however, she strove to hope against hope; she 
nursed him with unwearied care, and almost 
blinded herself to his danger, by the aflFectionate 
assiduity with which she tended him in his sick- 
ness. 

Knowing, as I did, the different characters of 
the two sons, I trembled for the poor woman, when 
I saw what sorrow lay before her, in the death of 
him who was gentle, kind, and affectionate ; and in 
the life of him who set at nought all the charities 
of humanity, and all the duties of religion. Yet, 
under all this was she wonderfully supported; 
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she looked for, and found, in all the disposals of 
Grod's providence, tokens of Ahnigfaty goodness, 
and manifestations of heavenly love. Frequent, at 
this time, were my visits to the house of mourning ; 
for though as yet the cottage was not the house of 
death, it was to all intents and purposes the house 
of mourning — but not of repining, of despair, or of 
loud lamentation. The utmost expression of grief 
was a gentle sigh, mild as the breathing of a 
summer evening, or a tear quietly stealing down 
the mother^s furrowed cheek, as she gazed on the 
wasted and wasting form of her son. There was 
something exceedingly beautiful in the pathos with 
which the patient spoke to his weeping parent, 
and in the heavenly wisdom with which he sought 
to still her grief. I have often heard it remarked, 
that in cases of consumption, the invalid continues 
to flatter himself with the prospect of health, and 
with the hope of recovery, to the last moment 
of his life ; but the present was not a case of this 
nature, — especially towards its close, — ^nay, indeed, 
for some time before he died, the sufferer felt 
that the sentence was gone forth against him, and 
all the hope that he cherished, was ^^ a good hope 
through grace.^ His voice was reduced to a 
whisper, but the ear of maternal affection could 
catch its slightest sound, and distinguish those 
evanescent modulations which gave token that the 
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heart was full of sensibility. With an admirable 
patience and a sweet composure of spirit, he en- 
dured the pain which frequently accompanied his 
illness, and with a pleasant thankfulness he received 
those attentions which maternal kindness and so- 
licitude afforded him. Oftentimes did mother and 
son forget for awhile the sorrows of sickness, and 
lose sight of the malady, by means of the pious 
thoughts to which it gave rise, and the manifesta^- 
tions of affection by which it was accompanied. 
But neither mother nor son were unaware of 
what must shortly be its issue. They both looked 
forward to the grave, — the patient with hope, the 
parent with resignation. 

At length the afflicted young man sank beneath 
his sickness, and left his mother to bewail her 
severe bereavement. " I feel this loss," said she, 
" more deeply than I can well express ; more 
deeply, indeed, than I dare to express. I feel now 
the meaning and fulness of the expression, ' a faith 
that can remove mountains.' I have at this sad 
moment need of such a faith to remove the moun- 
tain of sorrow that presses upon my heart, and 
threatens to sink me into the depths of despair. 
But I make it my earnest prayer, that instead of 
thinking of this world, which my dear boy has 
left, I may think of that brighter and better world 
to which he is gone." 
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The poor widow had now but one son left, her 
only care and concern in this world, and he was 
wandering about from place to place, living a life 
of reckless profligacy, without character or friends, 
careless of himself and of every one else, having his 
conscience seared as with a hot iron. But his 
mother thought of him, wept for him, and prayed 
for him. Not long after she had consigned her 
younger boy to the grave, and had but just com- 
posed her grief to the steadiness of a quiet sadness, 
her elder son, for the first time after he had gone 
into the world, found his way back to the village 
where his mother dwelt The mode of his return 
was characteristic of the profligacy of his life, and 
of the degradation into which his vices had 
plunged him. In the month of October, after 
a wet and dismal day, through which the winds 
of coming winter had been mournfully howling, 
and the yellow leaves falling upon the sopped and 
saddened earth, one evening soon after the time of 
sunset, — ^for the sun itself had not been visible 
through the whole day, — there was seen standing 
at the north gate of the common, a deplorable and 
miserable looking man, whose appearance indicated 
him to be a vagabond of the lowest order. The 
little children who used to stand about to open the 
gate for travellers on horseback, or in carriages, 
ran away from the man in terror and disgust. He 
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stood leaning over the gate and looking with mucli 
curiosity, and some apparent interest, towards the 
houses on either side of the common. There came 
out of the blacksmith^s shop a man who had finished 
his day's work, and was retiring to his home ; to 
him the stranger addressed himself, not asking alms 
as the man expected he would, but making inquiries 
concerning the persons who dwelt in the several 
cottages on the common. The blacksmith's man 
gave him at first rather short and evasive answers, 
thinking from his appearance that he could have no 
g6od intention in making the inquiries; but on look- 
ing at him more attentively, there seemed greater 
tokens of misery than of mischief. After a time, 
the wanderer turned away from the gate, and as 
he did not enter the village, the people at the gate 
thought no more about him for a time; but by 
daybreak next morning he was seen again walking 
about before the poor widow's cottage, looking 
very anxiously and earnestly toward it. This was 
the widow's son, in a state of the utmost wretched- 
ness and destitution. He was little more than thirty 
years of age, but hunger, intemperance, disease, 
and now supervening remorse, had given him an 
aspect of advanced age. His body was bent, and he 
had scarcely clothing enough to cover him. He 
was almost toothless, and his sighs came through 
his thin lips with a rustling like that of a serpent 
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moving amongst withered leaves. It was afterwards 
found that he had sheltered himself for the night, — 
surely he could not have slept, — ^in a cart-shed near 
the entrance to the village. Feeling that most 
wretched of all sensations, the cowardice of guilt, 
he did not dare to make an abrupt and imme- 
diate appearance before his mother, but hung 
lingeringly about the place, suffering cold and 
hunger to a most painful excess. It was also found 
that he had begged along the road, as he came, 
with a most agonizing importunity, though with 
little success ; for they to whom he applied, seeing 
how exquisitely wretched he looked, thought, and 
did not hesitate to express what they thought, that 
the appearance was altogether put on, and that he 
had dressed himself with studied care in order to 
excite compassion. This reproach he felt most 
keenly, knowing that although he did not deserve 
it as it was applied, yet he did deserve it for the 
general profligacy of his life. 

A mother's eye is very keen, but in this instance 
it was not keen enough to recognise her son imme- 
diately under this miserable disguise; but as the 
kind woman saw a wretched creature shivering with 
cold, and pale with hunger, hovering about her 
cottage in which were food and fire, she had not 
the heart to resist the appeal of the silent men- 
dicant, but carried him out a part of her break- 
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fast. He for the moment forgot the change which 
had passed on himself, and thought only of the 
sad alteration which he saw in his mother's aspect, 
who bore the look of old age. Hungry as he was, 
he thought not of the food that was offered to him, 
but gazed on his parent'*s face with an expression 
of deep concern. The widow was struck with the 
singularity of this movement, and was about to 
notice it, when the wretched man said, " Mother, 
do you forget me ?"" Half the sentence was enough 
to bring back the full tide of a painful recollection. 
Hastily, and with a tremulous agitation, she led 
him into the cottage, where, thinking nothing of 
the causes which had brought him into this state 
of wretchedness, she only sought to relieve his 
immediate distress. His brother^s clothes were still 
in the house, kept as relics : in these the prodigal 
was clad, and it was a painful sight for the parent 
to see these memorials of the departed thus dis- 
posed of; for there came over her sad misgivings 
that this deplorable and miserable appearance of 
her only surviving son must have been brought 
upon him by other means than those mentioned in 
his letters, wherein he had supplicated for the 
supply of his necessities. There is scarcely any- 
thing in this world on which mortals build more 
sanguine hopes than on the prospects of their 
children, and it is in this quarter that they can 
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receive the deepest and most painful wounds. Still, 
however, there is in the dispensations of Providence 
this countervailing remedy of their disappointment, 
that if their children meet not with that success in 
the world which they have desired and expected, 
and if their failure should be owing to their own 
misconduct, the parent is the last person in the 
world to see that misconduct, and at all events is 
the first to find excuses for it, and is more prone 
to pity the suflFering, than to blame the sin which 
led to it. Another observation occurs in contem- 
plating a scene like this, which is, that notwith- 
standing the heart-broken parent is ready to for- 
give a prodigal son, to alleviate his sufferings, 
and hide the mortifications of the transgressor, yet 
the penitent cannot forgive himself. Nay, that very 
kindness, though not so intended, inflicts upon him 
a still deeper wound, and awakens his sensibilities 
to a keener sense of feeling. 

This poor profligate man was now so weakened 
by sickness, and so incapacitated by idleness, and 
by habits of dissipation, as to be incompetent to 
any kind of employment; he was indeed so humbled 
by a sense of his unworthiness, that he was too 
proud for nothing, though he was too weak for 
anything. He attempted to labour in the fields, 
but his strength failed him, — in a very few hours 
he was exhausted of all his power, and tottered 
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like an old man in the last stage of human feeble- 
ness. It was, however, absolutely necessary that 
he should make some effort for his maintenance ; 
he therefore sought to find employment from one 
house to another, in the village, in such jobs as 
were not beyond his strength or capacity ; he would 
sometimes stand at one of the gates of the common, 
in order to pick up a few pence by opening it for tra- 
vellers ; and, on every market-day, he would go to 
the nearest market-town, charged with various com- 
missions, which he executed with fidelity and care. 
But the distance, which was nearly seven miles, 
was almost too much for him ; so that he was 
scarcely fit for anything the next day. In process 
of time, however, he gained a little more strength ; 
for, though his living was of the plainest and the 
coarsest kind, and far from superabundant, yet he 
experienced not the absolute pains of hunger, nor 
the more weakening effects of intemperance and 
riot. 

Having suffered so much from the consequences 
of dishonesty, profligacy, and indolence, he now 
felt the importance and absolute necessity of 
giving himself, honestly and conscientiously, to 
such employment as was presented to him. After a 
length of time, he was able to keep a small cart 
and a donkey ; and then he felt himself compara- 
tively rich, and raised in the world. The state. 
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however, in which he was now placed, was a most 
humiliating contrast to the expectations which most 
likely were formed by his parents, when as yet he 
was in his infancy ; but by degrees, it came to be 
regarded as more than tolerable, and certainly was 
far better than that profligacy, in which he had 
heretofore been sunk. It was impossible for him 
ever to r^ain the station from which he had 
fallen, because all that he had hitherto acquired by 
his education, he had lost by his profligate neglect: 
having almost steeped his senses in utter forgetful- 
ness, — ^he had just sufficient ability for the humble 
occupation of the errand-cart. Nor would any 
one, seeing him thus occupied, have ever imagined 
that he had been destined or qualified for anything 
superior to it. 

In all this state of humiliation and of hard living, 
the widow still repined not, but rather rejoiced at 
the moral restoration of her son. How frequently 
may we have occasion to observe, on looking at the 
world and its movements, that it is not this or that 
situation which occasions happiness or misery ; but 
it is in the falling down into the one, or the rising 
up to the other. It was the invariable and wise 
practice of this poor widow to endeavour to find 
good in every thing, and they who are sincere 
in their search after it will be almost sure to 
fitid it. 

E 
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Speaking after the manner of men, and according 
to the received opinions of the world, the life of 
this poor woman may be described aa a scene of 
constant sorrow, mortification, and disappointment. 
But with all this she complained not of the hard- 
ness of her lot; she did not grow eloquent in 
lamentation, or ingenious in demonstrating that no 
one ever deserved so little, and endured so much, 
suffering; on the contrary, she endeavoured to 
find out every bright spot in her life, and for 
that she was thankful, — nay, she was even thankful 
for adversity, — for by that, she said she had been 
enabled to find comfort in a situation, and under 
circumstances, which to another would have been 
full of misery, and a source of incessant uneasiness. 
And all this is the result, not of philosophy, but of 
religion ; not of a want of feeling, but of feeling 
sanctified, sublimed, and purified. 

She has now gone to her long home, and ia 
" where the wicked cease from troubling, and where 
the weary are at rest." During her last illness, her 
son attended her sick bed — with a cold and clumsy 
kindness indeed, not with that interesting and vivicJ 
feeling which he who went before would have dis- 
played ; but the patient was happy even in the 
thought that her son was near her. Her benevolent 
and grateful imagination magnified and beautified 
every act and every word. She sank quietly to 
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sleep, and in her coffin her countenance wore that 
placid smile which spoke contentment with what 
had been, and ahnost contradicts the language of 
the Psalmist : '* Shall the dust praise thee ? Shall 
it give thanks unto thee?^ 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 

The school in our village has been kept for many 
years by the same painstaking and laborious in- 
dividual, whose life may seem to those who know 
but little of it, to have been monotonous, and only 
distinguishable by the names of the days, and the 
number of the years. It has, however, been not 
without its searching sorrows and deep agitations. 
He has been oftentimes tried in the furnace of 
affliction; and the little urchins have listened to 
him with much respect, but with little credulity, 
when he has spoken to them of the many sorrows 
which await man in his journey through life. When 
I first took possession of the living, he had not 
been long in the occupation of the school, and 
was mentioned to me as a man of considerable 
learning, whom I might find as a conversable sort 
of acquaintance, if I would condescend to associate 
with a village schoolmaster. Those, however, who 
mentioned him as a learned man, did not think it 
worth their while to condescend to notice him 
otherwise than very distantly. People talk in 
general very loosely and indefinitely on the subject 
of learning, giving many persons credit for attain- 
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m^ts which they do not possess, I found the 
schoohnaster not particularly learned, indeed, but 
tolerably well-informed, and having a good natural 
understanding. This, in truth, may be said of him, 
which can be said of very few of those schoolmasters 
who take the office upon themselvM, that he was 
perfectly competent to the duties of his station. 
Frequently conversing with him, I soon gained his 
confidence, and, without hesitation, he related to me 
the particulars of his early life, and the troubles 
which he underwent, even in the very outset of his 
career; and I found, with much satisfaction, that 
the discipline of adversity had produced a good 
effect upon his mind, not making him doubt or 
deny the goodness and providence of God, but 
rather more firmly fixing there the great truth of 
the perpetual care and government of the Supreme 
Bdng. It is, indeed, a most remarkable fact, 
that they who have suffered most deeply, are not 
the most ready to deny God's providence, or to 
question his goodness, but the rather, as they see 
wisdom in the direction of their sufferings, and as 
they find blessings spring out of them — ^such 
blessings, too, as are not to be derived from any 
other sources — they are the more assured of the 
existence and continued agency of a Sui>erior Power, 
watching over human life, and directing all things 
to good. 
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I cannot find room, in the space which I have 
allowed myself for these oarratives, to give at full 
length, and in all the words which he himself used, 
the history of this person's early life; but I will 
faithfully, though briefly, set down the events 
according to the best of my memory and ability. 
I found that he was of what is called humble 
parentage; his father was a porter in some large 
establishment in the city of London, and be him- 
self, when quite a child, so attracted the notice of 
one of the principal partners in the firm, that he 
was treated more like the son of an opulent mer- 
chant, than tiie child of a labouring porter. At 
seven years of age, this patronizing merchant sent 
him to a highly respectable school in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and though no explicit 
promises were given, yet it seemed to be taken 
for granted that some handsome provision would 
be made for him. Great compliments were paid 
to the youth for his diligence in his studies, 
and for his surprising progress in literary attain- 
ments, and there was even some talk of sending 
him to college; but when he was about seven- 
teen years of age, his protector and patron died, 
leaving no provision whatever for carrying on the 
work of education so liberally begun, The yoimg 
man was now in a much worse condition than if 
lie had never been patronized at all ; the education 
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which he had received rather unfitted him for those 
pursuits, and for that employment, to which his 
father's circumstances and situation would other- 
wise have destined him ; and he had no friend or 
acquaintance to help him into any occupation, for 
which his education might have fitted him. He 
expressed to me, with much point and feeling, the 
pain which he felt, and the mortification wliieh he 
experienced, when, after having received an educa- 
tion in company with the sons of some of the most 
opulent citizens, it was proposed to him to take a 
servile situation. At school, lie had been rather 
distinguished than otherwise, and he could not liear 
the thought of being in tlie great world subservient 
to those whose superior he had been at school. 
Like most of those whose learning is their only 
wealth, he was exceedingly vain of that treasure, 
and thought that none else was to be for a moment 
compared with it. He affected to look down with 
a degree of contempt on all the riches and honours 
of the world as mere sordid earth, and tawdry dis- 
play, compared with the substantial and intellec- 
tual treasure of learning. But he soon found, in 
common with many others, that the world, how- 
ever much it may be disposed to speak highly of 
learning and to let learning speak highly of itself, is 
not willing to exempt the learned from the genera; 
penalty of labour, nor inclined to renmnerate those 
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labours by any otiier rule than that which regulates 
the remuneration of every other description of labour. 
He first engaged himself as an assistant in a school, 
the principal of which had taken up that profession 
in consequence of having failed in keeping shop; 
but the young and ardent spirit of the educated 
youth could not brook, what he called the indig- 
nities and humiliations to which he was exposed. 
Indignantly he threw up his engagmnent, and cast 
himself upon the world ; and having heard of large 
sums of money realized by dramatic and other 
authors, he resolved upon becoming an author. 
He possessed a considerable facility in composition, 
and as, he very candidly acknowledged, his taste 
was not very fastidious, he found but little difficulty 
in pleasing himself, nor did he occupy much time 
in the composition of a tragedy. He presented his 
performance with great confidence, and because it 
was returned with a polite note, he thought rather 
too highly of his talents for composition. The 
truth of the matter, I believe, was, that like many 
others he possessed merely the power of expressing 
common ideas in the accepted and established lan- 
guage, which, reading very smoothly and flowing, 
from his pen very freely, gave him the idea that in 
composition he was equal to anything. The con- 
sequence of this mistake of his own talents, and of 
the very nature of literary labour, plunged hira 
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rinto great distress and perplexity. I shall not 
repeat the variuus anecdotes which he told me of 
those his early days, because similar narratives have 
been given in many forms to the public already ; 
and, indeed, that which I have already stated has 
been set down merely for the sake of introducing 
his own comment upon his own history. " And 
now, air," said he, " you may be inclined to pity 
me for the troubles through which I have passed, 
and to regard me as a very unfortunate man. You 
may, perhaps, suppose that I have given you this 
narrative by way of showing you what sufferings 
and privations I have undergone, but I can assure 
you I have no such motive ; I do not regard myself 
as the most unfortunate of men, but, on the con- 
trary, though I have met with what I may call my 
share of troubles, I am far from saying, or even 
from thinking, that I have had more tlian my 
share. I may say that ' man is bom to trouble as 
the sparlis fly upward ;' but he is not bom far 
trouble as an end, but to trouble as a means. I 
have had pleasures as well as pains in life, and I 
find upon reflection, that the greatest and sin- 
cerest pleasures I have enjoyed have arisen out of 
those circumstances which appeared at the time of 
their occurrence as the most unfortunate; and in 
looking back on my past days, though I felt at 
the moment that every thing was wrong, I feel 
now that every thing was right." 
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I expressed to him my satisfaction that he had 
thus been enabled to regard the vicissitudes of life, 
remarking, at the same time, that the best remedy 
for the sorrows of this life was the anticipation of a 
better, with the conviction, that the trials and disci- 
pline of the present world were the means by which 
the Almighty prepares bis creatures for a nobler 
and a higher state of being. He answered me, 
saying, " I hold that conviction firmly, and it is 
only on Christian principles that there can be true 
contentment of mind. The heathen world had but 
a feeble consolation for life's troubles; they seemed 
to imagine that the gods were jealous of human 
happiness, and that when prosperity had with 
any individual continued for a length of time, he 
might naturally look for a change, in consequence 
of the envy or grudging jealousy of the gods. Now, 
this is a remarkable fact ; we see, and they felt, that 
the present world is not intended to be a scene of 
uninterrupted enjoyment to any man, but they 
knew not that the interruption of life's prosperity 
was the result of Divine wisdom and goodness. 
The gods of the heathen were beings of power 
only, — ^not of wisdom or of goodness; and even 
their power was exceedingly b mi ted, and by 
no means, according to their notions, wisely di- 
rected." 

" In fact," I replied, " they had many gods, bul 
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they had do God. The thought of the uncreated 
and the Ahnighty,— 4>f him, who by the word of 
his power created all things, — ^never entered their 
minds ; but their best and purest philosophers tdt 
the want of such knowledge, and ardently aspired 
after it'' 

^^ There was one idea,"" said the schoolmaster, <^in 
which the heathen world was sadly deficient, and 
that is, in the thought of the holiness of God. 
Religion was not sanctified to them, — ^they wor- 
shipped power without goodness or purity; there- 
fore, it is truly said of them, that ^^ they sacrificed 
to devils and not to God.'' Now, being in error in 
this respect, they were imable to see the value and 
use of much of the discipline of life ; the object of 
which is to purify the heart, and to cleanse it from 
its worldliness ; and not knowing the value of the 
object, they could not see the utility of the 
means." 

I had frequent conversations with this person on 
this same topic, and as he was rather my senior, 
and had an agreeable and impressive manner of 
speaking, I listened to him with much pleasure. I 
used, indeed, to think, that as his mind was so fur- 
nished with sound principles, and that as he had so 
firmly assured himself of the wisdom and goodness 
of God in the direction of all events, he was armed 
as it were with a kind of panoply against the 
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BhaftB of misfortune, and that he would bear the 
ills of life with that kind of patience with which a 
sick person endures the bitterness or nauseousness 
of a medicine which is necessary to his recovery 
from sickness. But herein I perceived that I had 
thought wrongly, and had calculated erroneously, 
for I was imagining that a conviction of the uses of 
adversity might render a man insensible to its 
pains ; whereas, if man were really insensible to the 
feeling of adversity, the discipline could not possibly 
he of use to him. This misapprehension, however, 
being the error of youth, I soon rectified. The 
circumstance under which this error of mine was 
corrected, was one of a very painful nature. The 
Schoolmaster, soon after his settlement in the village, 
had married a young person to whom he was most 
deeply and affectionately attached, and there was 
rising up around him an interesting and promising 
little family ; indeed, it was a pleasant sight to see 
the neat and attentive mother with her children, 
who were trained up by a mild and quiet discipline, 
and were models of simplicity, innocence, and 
health. There were five children, the eldest not 
more than eight years of age, and all the neighbours 
used to remark wliat a pleasant and happy family 
they seemed to be. But, in proportion to the many 
blessings which mortal men enjoy, are the points at 
wliich they may be wounded, and their hearts be 
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humbled; hence the admonition of the Psahnist, 
^'Rejoice with trembling.^ Indeed, there is no- 
thing which more tends to harden the heart, and to 
make it proud and rebellious, than a continued 
course of worldly prosperity ; they, therefore, are 
wise and blessed who regard with humble and sub- 
dued feelings the blessings of this life, considering 
them not so much in the light of independent 
possessions, given for our indolent enjoyment, as 
talents lent to us for improvement, and for the im- 
provenent of which we are accountable to God's 
tribunal. 

A short, severe, and unexpected illness, made 
this poor man a widower. I saw him in the 
passionateness of his grief, and the overwhelming 
fulness of his sorrow. He wept, as though his eyes 
w^e fountains of tears, and he cried aloud in agony 
of spirit ; it seemed as though every blessing of 
life,— even hope itself, were taken from him, and as 
though neither earth nor heaven had any blessing 
in store for him. I must acknowledge that I was 
at first painfully struck at the depth and bitterness 
of the poor man'^s grief ; I considered it as being 
carried beyond the sobriety of a Christian'^s sorrow, 
and I set myself seriously to expostulate with him, 
and to reason with him on the principles which he 
himself had acknowledged. I spoke to him on the 
duties which he owed to his young family, and I 
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reproved him for what I then considered the selfish- 
ness of his grief. I cannot forget the energy with 
which he replied to me, saying, " It is not from 
argument, sir, that my tears are flowing, nor is it 
by argument that they can be stopped, — reasoning 
never broke a heart, nor can reasoning ever heal 
one that is broken." 

Still, however, T could not withhold myself from 
i^teaking and reasoning with him, for if the argu- 
ments might fail to heal the broken spirit, yet it 
was possible that the very exertion of mind re- 
quisite to attend to anything in the form of dis- 
cussion, might serve to divert the attention, in some 
measure, from exclusively dwelling on tlie source 
of his sorrow. I therefore proceeded, saying, 
" But, if reasoning can do nothing to heal the 
wounds of the spirit, ia religion also powerless? 
What is the value of that faith whicli is most 
feeble, where it ia most needed ?"' 

" You misjudge me," he answered, " if you 
think that because my grief is great, my faith 
is powerless ; it may be powerless, indeed, to stop 
my tears, but I trust that it will be efficacious to 
sanctify them. Nay, sir," continued lie, after a 
moment's pause, and rousing himself by a mighty 
effort, " the very tears that I am now shedding, the 
agony of spirit which I now endure, are but tokens 
how highly I valued the blessing which has now 
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been taken from me. The Hand which has afflicted 
me is wise, is merciful, is just ; but it is the 
arrangementof wisdom, of mercy, and of justice, that 
man should feel sorrow, and should feel it deeply," 

" Seeing that he was not obstinately deaf to all 
reasoning, though he doubted and even despaired 
of its power to alleviate his grief, I continued, 
saying, " Certainly it is the design of Providence 
that man should feel and suffer sorrow ; it is in 
like manner the arrangement of Heaven that our 
bodies should endure pain, and be subject to sick- 
ness ; yet when we labour under any malady of a 
bodily nature, we readily and eagerly seek after 
remedies and alleviations. No man voluntarily 
undergoes pain of body ; why should any one suffer 
himself to be overwhelmed with mental agony, and 
not seek any relief from it ?" 

"Weeping," he replied, "is a relief; these 
passionate tears, which tell how much I feel, are 
an alleviation of my mental suffering." 

"True," I said, "but too much indulgence in 
the expression of grief may injure and relax the 
mind, even as too much indulgence in the allevia- 
tions of sickness may be injurious to health," 

" I admit," he answered, *' the justice of all that 
you say ; I have said it myself, I shall peradven- 
ture say it again, but it is unavailable to stop my 
tears or to bind up my heart." 
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At this conversation, as at many others of a 
similar nature, I could not fail to call to mind 
the language of the son of Sirach : " In the 
day of prosperity there is a forgetfulness of afflic- 
tion ; and in the day of affliction there is no more 
remembrance of prosperity.'' This sentiment, how- 
ever, is only correct in a general and comprehensive 
sense, and expresses what is the ordinary character- 
istic of humanity ; we are too prone to take all our 
impressions of life from the present moment, what- 
ever be its aspect, forgetful how one part of life 
bears upon another, or takes a complexion from it. 
Indeed, I have sometimes thought that a very 
instructive lesson might be given to a man by 
himself, if he would carefully note down his im- 
pressions of life under the different circumstances 
of prosperity and of adversity, of high and of low 
spirits. He would then see how wonderfully and 
how wisely the Great Disposer of events has 
ordered the course of life, and with what infinite 
wisdom the changes of joy and sorrow are alter- 
nately ordered for us; so would he discern the 
force and truth of the language of Solomon, " In 
the day of prosperity be joyful, but in the day 
of adversity consider. God also hath set the one 
over against the other, to the end that man should 
find nothing after hira.^ 

In the progress of time tlic widower's grief 
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abated, and I believe that superficial observers 
thought that he very quickly exchanged a pas- 
sionate sorrow for the levity of indifference, but 
this I know he did not. It is true that at times 
he was highly cheerful, and pleasantly absorbed 
in the occupations of his school, or amused with 
the lively society of his young family ; but many 
a heavy cloud passed over the brightness of his 
days, and there were hours in which the swelling 
heart thought heavily of the past, and anxiously of 
the future ; so that while his days seemed to be 
gliding away with an unnoticeable calmness and 
a steady indifference, he was experiencing alterna- 
tions of light and darkness in his spirit. More or 
leas I believe this to be the case with all persons 
under the pressure of sorrow, that they do not 
experience a steady and uniform monotony of 
feebng, but there are intervals in the acutest and 
deepest grief, in which the mind is comparatively 
at ease. Wise and happy are they who use these 
intervals for the purpose of reflection and consider- 
ation. " Whoso is wise and wiU observe these 
things, even he shall understand the loving kindness 
of the Lord." Neither sorrow nor joy are useless, 
but both are instruments and means whereby the 
Boul is disciplined and awakened, nor can either of 
them be rightly perceived and appreciated without 
the help of the other. 
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When the widower had so far subdued his grief 
as to be able to converse calmly on the topic of 
adversity and its uses, the following dialogue took 
place between us. Our conversation had, from an 
indifferent and common-place commencement, taken 
a direction towards thoughts on the divine govern- 
ment, as manifested in the arrangement of events 
in the present world. 

R. " In the present world we must of necessity 
walk much by faith, we cannot see the end and 
object of each part of God's discipline; hut a 
future world will make all things plain which are 
perplexing in this." 

S. " Certainly ; and he who has a firm faitli 
in a future state, will have also as firm a conviction 
that all things in the present state are ordered and 
directed by an infinite and unerring wisdom.'" 

R. " And yet there is no man who, however 
clearly he may see this truth, feels it deeply 
enough to be able, by its influence, to pass with 
perfect equanimity through all the agitations of 
life." 

S. " Perhaps there is none who can ; but, per- 
haps also, it is not desirable that there should be, 
for the blessed effects of adversity can never be 
produced in the hearts of those who feel it not. I 
remember the earnestness with which you expos- 
tulated with me on yielding to the impulses of 
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grief when I first became a widower, and even now 
I call to mind that period, and I look back to it 
with a feeling that it was not a season of unuiingled 
bitterness, or of unalleviated darkness. You would 
at that time have been disposed to advise me to 
suppress my tears, and turn my thoughts away as 
much as possible from meditating on the blessing 
which I had lost, anti direct my attention to those 
which remained." 

R, " So I certainly did, and perhaps the classical 
part of my education might have been the means of 
leading me to attempt to infuse something of a 
spirit of stoicism into the spirit of Christianity.'" 

iS'. " And yet from the very depth of my grief, 
and from the intensity of emotion with which I 
dwelt upon the topic, arose some of the purest and 
best feelings that my mind ever experienced. I 
know not whether I shall speak intelligibly to you, 
for, perhaps, none but those who have endured aii 
intenseness of grief, bordering upon distraction, 
are able to enter into its feelings ; yet I may 
say, that there were moments and periods in 
which, during the very passion of my sorrow, I 
felt a strange relief, so that sorrow itself seemed 
passing into joy by that kind of delirium wliereby 
the poor man dreams himself rich. And then, sir, 
no words can describe the agitated interest with 
which I would shut myself up in the apartment 
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where my wife died, calling back by the effort of 
imagination the living, speaking, smiling, form of 
the departed, I felt even a degree of pleasure in 
gazing with intense earnestness and abstraction 
on those memorials which reminded me of her. 
I read her letters, — I read the books which I had 
given to her, and I read her name written there 
by her own hand ; I read again and again those 
short and beautiful passages which so abound in 
every collection of British poems, and which we 
had read together. 1 read them till my eyes were 
blinded by tears, and till my heart swelled as though 
it would burst. All this could not be mere pain, 
for had it been so, I should not have undergone it 
voluntarily. Further than this, I can say, that in 
those hours of weeping and sad regret, I even felt 
.some degree of uneasiness and pain at the thought 
that a time must come when I should cease to 
feel these agonizing and tearful recollections. My 
feelings, therefore, were not those of unmingled 
misery ; and herein one may see and recognize the 
wisdom and mercy of God, who has so constituted 
our nature, that what seems to be the very means 
of increasing our grief, is, in fact, the cause of 
alleviating it, or at least of adding to it emotions 
of a pleasurable kind.'" 

/?, " Will you be kind enough to explain or 
illustrate this ?^ 
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S. " My meaning may be very clearly shown. If 
we lose a friend by death, is not the loss great in 
proportion to the virtues of the deceased, and in 
proportion to the intensity and depth of our affec- 
tion for that friend ?" 

B. " I should certainly think so." 

S. " Very well; then, in proportion to the strength 
of our affection for a departed friend, will be the 
interest and feeling with which we delight to 
meditate on the past, I loved and esteemed her 
whom I have lost, and therefore I delight in the 
recollection of her, even though that reOpllection 
may move me to tears. It was because I loved 
her so affectionately, that in the very depth of my 
sorrows I felt that sweet relief of which I spoke 
just now." 

R, " The view you take of the sorrow felt for 
the loss of friends by death, is calculated to make 
us look upon the grave with a feeling not altogether 
gloomy." 

1?. " Indeed, sir, from the experience I have 
had of afEiction, and from the habit which I have 
thereby acquired of reflecting on the events of 
life, I believe that God never sends any afHiction 
to his creatures, without furnishing at the same 
time intervals of ease and of mental refreshment, so 
that opportunity may be afforded for meditation 
and reflection on the uses of adversity. I might 
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go further than this, and say, perhaps with great 
truth, that the most delightful emotions ever 
experienced by human beings, have been felt by 
those who have drunk deepest of the cup of 
sorrow ; for when is light more beautiful than 
when it ariseth in darkness ?" 

R. " The uses of affliction are no doubt nu- 
merous and great, and I can hardly conceive a 
more suitable employment of the mind, than an 
attentive and humble search into the designs which 
God has in exercising his creatures with the dis- 
cipline of affliction, and this searcli is a far different 
thing from the vain and endless inquiry into the 
origin of evil ; for when we consider God's deabngs 
with us personally and practically, we are looking 
bjects which indeed belong to us, and by 
which our hearts maybe improved, and our under- 
standings enbghtened. Scientific research is dili- 
gently applied to the material creation, and philo- 
sophy busies itself much with the intellectual world; 
why should not the moral world also he a topic of 
scientific inquiry ?" 

•S. " The inquiry would certainly repay those 
who would make it, for the knowle<!gc which they 
would thereby attain is not of that kind that 
puffeth up with a vain conceit. Then, perhaps, 
men would more readily discern the force and pro- 
priety of the precept which directs us in all things 
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to give thanks. I have often heard thoughtless 
persona speak of their readiness to give thanks 
for prosperity and success, but professing not to 
understand on what principle we ought to give 
thanks for all things. But if they truly and 
properly considered God's government and provi- 
dence extending to every part of life, they would 
see that affliction is not a matter of chance, but 
that it is under the direction of a wise and bene- 
volent superintendence." 

R. " Most undoubtedly ; and if the natural 
philosopher, from the very little that he can 
possibly know of the physical constitution and 
properties of the material world, finds in its won- 
derful construction, but imperfectly and partially 
known, a manifestation of such admirable skill and 
design, as leads him to infer that it is the work of 
an all-wise Creator, and that the same wisdom 
pervades the whole as is seen in a part, why should 
not the observer of the moral world, finding God's 
goodness and wisdom displayed in some of the 
feelings and emotions of the human mind, conclude 
that the same attributes must prevail throughout 
the whole, even though at present our eye be not 
comprehensive enough to survey or understand 
the whole.?" 

S. " In justice and in reason it should be soj 
and where God's word is himibly and faithfully 
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received it is so ; but the cause which prevents 
man generally from seeing this matter in a right 
point of view, is, he is so deeply and so per- 
sonally interested that he cannot survey the matter 
dispassionately. We may attempt to look upon 
the world as spectators merely, and please ourselves 
with the vain thought that we are judging rightly 
and calmly ; but this cannot be for any great 
length of time, for presently some joy or sorrow 
will befal us, giving its bright or dark com- 
plexion to all the objects around us. Surely 
in this sense it may be said, that ' we see through 
a glass darkly,' because we can scarcely ever 
look upon the moral world but through the 
coloured medium of our own brighter or darker 
feelings." 

With much diligence and assiduity our Village 
Schoolmaster pursued the apparently even tenor of 
his way ; but amidst this external placidity he had 
the annoyance of a multitude of minor evils. This, 
indeed, is the general characteristic and feature 
of human life ; the surface of its current is seldom 
perfectly smooth, but if not agitated by storms 
into mighty waves, it is ruffled into ripples by 
titfui breezes, and even when man is free from 
personal cares, he is moved by sympathy with 
others. Thus sings the poet Gray : — 
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To each his sufferings, — all are men 

Condemned alike to groan; 
The feeling for anolher'a pain, 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 

But the language of this poet is querulous, and 
his tone gloomy and morose, representing lifr as 
& thing of no worth, because it is filled with various 
sorrows and trials. This is not, however, a proper 
kind of feeling with whieh to look upon life, for if 
we believe in the existence and providence of God, 
we shall naturally consider that this arrangement is 
made by his wisdom and goodness, and that all the 
sorrows and trials of life are designed for the 
benefit of those who are exercised thereby. I am 
very well assured, that the individual whose life 
has given occasion to the remarks which I am' 
making in this chapter, did so regard human life, as 
not expecting to find it, in whole or in part, a scene 
of perfect placidity, and unruffled smoothness. He 
was a man of deep and strong feeling, capable of 
being moved, and susceptible of sorrow; but his 
afflictions and troubles invariably led him to 
serious thouglit, which is the great end, object, 
and blessing of adversity. I remember, particu- 
larly at one time, he remarked to me, that there 
could be no true and proper resignation to God's 
will in times of affliction, unless there was also, 
as the basis of that resignation, a firm and 
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decided faith in the Divine wisdom and good- 
ness; any other feeling than this, he said, was the 
submission of despair to irresistible and inevitable 
power. 

At another time, our conversation turned upon 
the peculiar inconveniences and annoyances of 
certain conditions of life ; " I believe," said he, 
"that those persons seem to be the most unfor- 
tunate, who have the greatest connexion with the 
press, and the readiest means of publishing their 
sorrows to the world." He also remarked, that it 
was impossible to judge of the degree of suffering 
that there was in the world, by the language of 
human complaint ; for some of the deepest sorrows 
were silent, and many of those who made the 
loudest lamentations, and exhibited the most 
pathetic statements to the world, found greater 
pleasure in their complaints, than pain in the 
matters of which they complained ; and that many 
of tliose things which in the world were called by 
the name of misfortunes, losses, and disappoint- 
ments, were oftentimes not only not productive of 
real pain, but frequently the means, and that very 
obviously, of happiness and enjoyment to the 
persons interested. 

Now, amongst those modes of life wliich are 
reckoned by no means the moat agreeable in the 
world, may be mentioned the occupation of keep- 
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ing school. Of the troubles incident to that 
situation, the Bchoolmaatcr of the village had his 
share ; and he had the grace and wisdom to regard 
them in the proper point of view ; for, instead of 
using them as the instrument of irritation to his 
spirit, or as the means of rendering himself irksome 
to his neighbours by his lamentations, he bore 
them with equanimity, and endeavoured to derive 
instruction from them. He laboured with an 
unwearied and conscientious diligence in his voca- 
tion, and yet, with all the pains he took, he faded 
in two most important points ; for he was not 
able to give universal satisfaction to his employers, 
nor to derive from his labours the means of a com- 
fortable maintenance. Care sometimes sat heavily 
upon him, and, under thoughts of approaching evil, 
his faith would occasionally stagger as under a heavy 
burden. Yet, even in these circumstances, though 
not unfelt as to their painfulness, he would find 
something of a consolation ; for that very laborious 
application, which necessity made stiU more im- 
perative, drew away his attention from dwelling too 
exclusively and uninterruptedly on thoughts of a 
painful nature. Smilingly, he one day said, " I 
pity those who are not compelled to labour for a 
maintenance; for when sorrowful thoughts come 
upon them, they have nothing whereby to divert 
tbeir attention from them.'" 
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I have seen this man far advancing into the vale 
of years, and repeatedly has he spoken to me to the 
following effect : " I pretend not to say by what 
means our Heavenly Father conveys his blessings 
to the rest of his children, but to ine they have 
been conveyed by means of adversity and of niime- 
rous afflictions, and I am well satisfied that all 
things concerning me have been wisely and merci- 
fully ordered." 

I have known this individual thirty years, and 
he is at the time of the present writing, between 
sixty and seventy years old ; and had it not been 
that I had rather sought his acquaintance and 
gained his confidence, I should never have known 
the various trials with which he has been exercised, 
for he is by no means of a querulous habit, but 
rather the reverse. His children are now grown 
up, and have been, indeed, for some years settled 
in the world, in humble stations, truly, but still in 
such circumstances that the heart of the parent 
rejoices at their being even so well provided for as 
they are. Yet, for all this, his labour has been 
very great ; his anxiety very deep ; and his per- 
sonal privations and self-denials not a few. Speak* 
ing to me concerning his children, he said, " Their 
lot may not appear in the eyes of the world as 
by any means of an enviable nature, but when 
I consider the anxieties and fears which I have 
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undergone for them, and the various difficulties 
which are in the paths of human life, I feel grate- 
ful and happy that my family is so favourably 
situated. So, by means of adversity and many 
troubles, we are rendered sensible of great bless- 
ings.'' 

I have not, in the above narrative, set down 
minutely and particularly the several troubles and 
trials which this person was called upon to endure, 
because I am willing, as far as possible, to avoid 
repetition ; and I am reluctant to weary by minute 
narration, those whom I would fain instruct in a 
great principle. In the account which I have 
given above, my readers will see a manifestation of 
the great truth that " to the upright there ariseth 
light in the darkness ;" for here is an instance of a 
man beginning Ufe with a bright prospect, and 
^mediately — almost as soon as he could be sensible 
of the enjoyment of pleasant hopes, his views are 
darkened, and to the very latest period of life, they 
never grow bright again; he labours hard for a 
poor maintenance, — ^he is at an early day left a 
widower, having lost a kind and amiable companion, 
whose society had been his chief blessing, and under 
whose prudent care, his children were beginning to 
develop their interesting faculties : over his mother- 
less children he watches with a painful anxiety, and 
'for them he toils with an unremitting diligence, for all 
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his labour he is but poorly paid, and for most of it 
he is little thanked. So far from being able to 
make any provision for his old age, he is scarcely 
able to provide for the day that is passing over his 
head ; no sooner have his children grown up to an 
age to become pleasant and intelligent companions 
to him, than necessity compels him to part from 
them ; some one or two of them need his aid when 
they are away from him, and with uncomplaining 
self-denial he assists them ; as he grows older his 
school grows less, and though in his latter days he 
has only himself to support, his means of support 
are grown more than proportion ably less. With all 
this, he has a cultivated mind, and well-furnished 
understanding, fitting him for the enjoyment of good 
society. His children, indeed, do not neglect him, 
but they are too poor to assist him. With all these 
materials, a ready pen of fiction might construct a 
narrative exhibiting human life in a continued suc- 
cession of sad and sorrowful scenes ; but this old 
village schoolmaster is not miserable, — nay, he never 
has been miserable, though he has often been sor- 
rowful, and always been strugghng; he has been 
grateful for many blessings, which none, perhaps, 
but a truly pious mind would have regarded in that 
light ; he has not read in vain either the book of 
nature or the book of grace ; and he has used his 
many trials, not as topics of lamentation in the ears 
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of man, but as instruments and means to lead his 
soul gratefully and resignedly to God. Nor has 
his resignation been merely a despairing submission 
to irresistible power, but it has been an acquiescence 
in the disposals of infinite Wisdom, and a conscious- 
ness of the existence of infinite Groodness. So, while 
to the eye of the worldling and the godless man, 
this village schoolmaster^s life has been one of per- 
petual struggle and misfortune, to his own view it 
has been a life abounding in blessings, full of in- 
struction, and replete with heavenly hopes. 
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Theee is a very small cottage on that part of the 
common which is nearest to the north gate, and it is 
occupied by an elderly female, who is the very 
image of neatness and placid content. I never saw 
any human being who appears to take up less room 
in the world than she does^ for her dwelling is 
small, her person is small ; small also is her appe- 
tite, and very small her voice, — it is a kind of 
cheerful whisper, and is like the first attempt of a 
little bird to sing. She is now seventy years of age, 
and it is near upon thirty-five years since I first 
became acquainted with her. Of her early history, 
I only speak from hearsay. I understand, that her 
father occupied that small farm which is on the 
right or west side of the common, and immediately 
opposite to the wheelwright's. He was a thriving 
man in his day, and had a family of seven children, 
of whom, this poor old woman was the youngest ; 
as a child she was pleasant and good-humoured, 
but exceedingly retired and unobtrusive ; and after 
her brothers and sisters were all married and dis- 
persed, and her mother was dead, she remained at 
home, keeping her father^s house. 

She was pretty, and it was thought that her 
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father could give her a marriage portion, therefore, 
she lacked not suitors, but she said nay to them all, 
for she would not leave her father in his latter days 
to the care of strangers ; moreover, she had seen in 
the families of her brothers and sisters certain 
manifestations, that there were, in the married life, 
troubles and annoyances which belong not to a 
state of celibacy. • She had seen that it was very 
possible for a humble and courteous suitor to 
become an imperious and churlish husband. So to 
avoid the cares of life, she resolved to remain single. 
When she was about five-and-twenty years of age, 
her father died, leaving her not destitute, but with 
what her neighbours called a very pretty provision. 
At that time, her prettiness was not gone, and from 
the smallness of her figure she looked quite a girl, 
so suitors came again renewing and increasing their 
importunity, but her refusals were as firm and de- 
cided as before. She could not . carry on the farm 
which her father had occupied, and therefore was 
under the necessity of leaving the place of her 
birth ; but as she was by no means selfish, though 
fearful of the cares of the world, she went to take 
up her abode with one of her married sisters, whose 
family was numerous, and whose health was not 
very good. The husband of this sister was a shop- 
keeper at a market-town about fifteen miles distant 
from the village, and both he and his wife expressed 
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themselves much pleased at this arrangement, for 
Lydia, which is the name of the single sister, 
agreed to pay a certain sum for her board, and 
proffered also her services to assist in the cares of 
housekeeping, and in nursing and managing the 
children. Now, the husband of Lydia's sister, 
though possessed of several good qualities, and not 
without some sense of religion,' had certain weak 
points about him, one of which was social vanity, or 
petty ambition : though not gifted with any great 
share of ability, he was of rather imposing ap- 
pearance, and bustling in his manners ; always 
thrusting himself forwards and foremost in parish 
business, and desirous of assuming the direction of 
all public matters which concerned the town in 
which he dwelt. 

Ambition, as I have uniformly found in my 
historical reading, is generally too much for the 
greatest minds, and brings them down at last to 
the dust; and of course it must be quite as de- 
structive to little minds. It was certainly so 
to this poor man, who, while he thought that 
he was extending a knowledge of himself and 
of his shop, and gaining a high reputation for 
parish patriotism, was creating many enemies; 
wasting much time; acquiring inconveniently 
expensive habits, and neglecting his business, 
which, if properly attended to, might have fed and 
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clothed himself and family comfortably and respect- 
ably. By the intense interest which he took in 
parish business, and in the rectification of imagined 
public abuses, he was led frequently away from 
home, where his presence was wanted and would 
have been useful, to public houses or to public 
meetings, where he was worse than useless both to 
himself and others. From often partaking of 
public dinners, he began to acquire expensive 
habits at his own table, and his business did not 
increase sufficiently to meet these additional ex- 
penses. Then came difficulties and perplexities, 
but no abatement of ambition, nor any diminution 
of the acuteness with which he discovered, or the 
zeal with which he sought to rectify, public abuses. 
Finding his own afiairs in no very flourishing con- 
dition, he thought that the times were out of 
joint, and that matters in general needed a revision 
and improvement; and as everything seemed to 
him to be wrong in his own afiairs, in parish busi- 
ness, and in the national policy in general, he grew 
crabbed and morose; and, sighing over the days 
that were gone, declared that the nation was com- 
pletely ruined, and that it was absolutely impossible 
for an honest man to get a living. Then he grew 
careless and indolent, excusing himself by the vain 
pretence that no good was to be done by vigilance 
and diligence. 
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His next step was to intemperance in drinking, 
so his health was seriously impaired, and in addi- 
tion to the cost of strong drink, he was com- 
pelled to undergo the expense also of medicine. 
Now, all this time, for this was going on for several 
years, the careful, prudent, and good-humoured 
Lydia, was doing everything in her power to remedy 
the growing evil. From morning till night she was 
full of toil and care, comforting her dejected sister; 
endeavouring to manage the unruly children, whom 
she loved as if they were her own ; and, at the 
same time, according to the best of her ability, 
attending to the business which lier brother-in-law 
most sadly neglected. Thus, notwithstanding her 
anxiety to avoid care, it came upon iier in her own 
despite ; for greater concern could no female have 
with a family of her own, than Lydia had with 
that of her sister. 

The husband was, notwithstanding the apparent 
humbleness of his station, a very proud man ; he 
was but a second-rate shopkeeper, in a small market- 
town, dealing in a variety of articles, in order 'to 
make something like a profit by his business; yet, 
having aspired to a certain degree of influence in 
the town, and to a certain position in society, his 
pride urged him on, at any rate, to retain his 
in6uence, and to keep his rank. But this could not 
last long; he was at length humbled and brought 
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low; he was reduced to labour, or indeed rather 
worse than this, — he was reduced to take situations 
which coiild only be retained by labour, for which 
he had neither ability nor inclination ; so he moved 
about from place to place, more helpless in each 
than he had been in the preceding. 

The wife died, leaving six children, motherless, 
and worse than fatherless; and the care of these 
chOdren now devolved upon their aunt ; but she 
had not the means of maintaining them, for she had 
already spent upon the family, in their growing dis- 
tress, and their increasing necessities, nearly the 
whole of that little substance which had been left 
to her by her father. She could not desert the 
children, for she loved them, and they loved her. 
She was in great distress, and in much sorrow on 
their account ; she went from house to house, and 
from friend to friend, asking advice or assistance 
for them ; but instead of any help or compassion 
for the children, she met only with reproaches of 
the father, who had neglected his family. She 
heard from all to whom she addressed herself, that 
her brother-in-law might have brought up his 
family respectably, had he but paid a tolerable 
attention to his business. However, at length, 
owing to that steady perseverance, and resistless 
importunity with which a good cause ever inspires 
a good heart, she succeeded in procuring a place 
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for the eldest boy, and admissions into free-schools 
for some of the younger children. Speaking to me 
many years after the event, concerning this passage 
in her history, she said, " I felt at the time an 
almost preternatural degree of strength, and I 
seemed to have an inward assurance that I should 
succeed in what I had undertaken. I met with 
many rebuffs, reproaches, and evasions, but nothing 
daunted, nothing discouraged me. I was in the 
path of duty, from which earthly power could not, 
and heavenly power would not, turn me aside. I 
that had been so fearful of the cares of the world, 
and had taken such pains to avoid them, when at 
last I found myself involved in them, found also 
an extraordinary and almost miraculous support 
under them." 

It was not till she had in some measure provided 
for her nephews and nieces that she gave a thought 
to herself, and then wheu she came to examine her 
own affairs, she found that slie was nearly penny- 
less. So far as herself alone was concerned, this 
poverty afflicted her not, for she had strength, 
ability, and inclination, to gain her livelihood by 
labour; but lier nephews and nieces, though for 
the present in some measure provided for, were not 
so entirely oif her hands but that they might require 
her assistance again, or some one or other of them 
stand in need of a home. Her other brothers and 
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sisters, who were married, had families of their 
own to support, and much difficulty to maintain 
them; so that they could not be looked to in 
any emergency that might occur. At this time, 
and on this occasion, she came back to her native 
village, after an absence of ten years. I had then 
just taken possession of the livmg, and I heard 
from my neighbours the story of the sacrifices 
she had made for her sister^s children. At 
this time her brother-in-law was yet living, but 
nobody knew where he was or what was his occu- 
pation. He had attempted by a vain ambition to 
climb into a higher station than the one in which 
Providence had placed him, and falling from that 
aspiration, he had sunk down among the very 
lowest of the social mass ; and in this condition, 
as was afterwards made manifest, he had lost, by 
means of evil associates, whatever slight sense of 
religious principle or moral decorum he had 
f(Minerly possessed. 

The people of the village, recollecting the com- 
fort and respectability in which the affectionate 
aunt of the orphan children had once lived, and 
admiring the generosity by which she had made 
such sacrifices for them, raised for her a small 
subscription, and set themselves to devise by what 
means they might establish her in some situation of 
comfort again, so that she might be above the fear 
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of absolute poverty. I cannot forget the beautiful 
and pious gratitude with which she received thia 
token of her neighbours' kindness, and of the 
esteem in which she was held by those who had 
known her in her early days. I really can hardly 
imagine a greater degree of mental delight than 
that which she experienced, when this friendly 
tribute was at once announced and presented to 
her. She said that it more than repaid all the 
care and trouble, the pain and anxiety, she 
had undergone on account of her sister's family, 
and she most liumbly and heartily thanked God, 
who had inspired his creatures with such benevo- 
lence. Considering, however, not her own ease 
and indulgence, but rather the probable future 
necessities of that family which she now regarded 
as her own, she would apply nothing of this to 
her own use, but laid it by as a separate fund, ia 
case of need for her nephews and nieces, and re- 
solved upon going into service, so that she might 
increase rather than diminish her little capital. 

At this time there was living at the New Hall 
a baronet, who was an active magistrate, a benevo- 
lent man, and highly useful in a country neigh- 
bourhood, from his good understanding and kind 
disposition. The good aunt went into his family 
as a domestic servant. In this situation she lived 
for upwards of twenty years, during which time 
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she had to undergo many severe trials on behalf 
of her sister's family. She had been but a few 
months settled in her new situation, and had just 
begun to rejoice in the good accounts which she 
received of her nephews and nieces, when an event 
occurred to cast a damp upon her joy. One day 
there came up to the New Hall a person, to all 
appearance an old, a very old man, leaning upon 
a stick, and so tottering in his gait, that but for 
the support of his stick, he must have fallen to 
the ground; he was very thin, and he stooped 
much, and his clothes hung loosely about him. 
You might see at once that he was not studiously 
tricked out in miserable attire, for the purpose of 
exciting compassion, but that the clothes which he 
wore were his own, and that he had shrunk within 
them from misery and destitution. He carried in 
his left hand a bundle of tracts, and, presenting 
himself to the servants at the Hall, said, ^^ Pray 
buy a book of a poor broken-down tradesman, 
who has seen better days."" As he spoke, he 
neither sobbed nor whined, nor made lamentable 
grimaces, but the tears ran plentifully down his 
withered cheeks. I have sometimes heard it said 
that the servants in opulent families are frequently 
insensible to the sufferings and privations of the 
poor and destitute, but I am sure that this was 
not the case with the servants at the New Hall; 
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and when they saw this poor man, whose miserable 
appearance but too plainly told his poverty and 
suffering, they were moved at the sight, and they 
who first saw him went and told the others, in 
order that as much as possible might be raised 
among them for his relief. Lydia, who was never 
slow in acts of benevolence, came readily forward 
to give her contribution to the poor man who had 
seen better days. She looked at him first with 
pity and a sad compassion, but soon another and 
more agitating feeling took possession of her, for 
after a moment's tremulous doubt she saw that the 
wretched man was her brother-in-law. He, seeing 
that he was recognised, and knowing by whom 
he was recognised, though he was not aware that 
his sister-in-law was in that house and in that 
station, felt shame added to liis sorrow ; so great 
was his distress, and so manifest his mental suf- 
fering, that the servants kindly led him into the 
house, that he might rest himself. He sat down 
on a bench in the servant's hall, and laid his 
head on a table, covering his face with his hands, 
and weeping aloud, — as loudly as his feebleness 
would let him, and he stamped with his feet as 
one in great bodily pain or mental despair. 

The servants, seeing that Lydia knew him, with- 
drew for awhile, that she might have an opportunity 
of s[ieaking to him alone ; and it was with great 
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difficulty that she was able to say to him, " Brother, 
dear brother, what has brought you into this de- 
plorable situation ?" He, slowly lifting up his head, 
and scarcely daring to look her in the face, said, 
with much emotion, " My sins, my sins !^ She 
was grieved to see him in this wretched state, but it 
was some alleviation of her sorrow to hear that his 
grief was not merely for the misery to which he had 
been reduced, but that there was a feeling of re^ 
morse for his sins. He then told her, that when 
he found he could no longer carry on his business, 
he betook himself to the concealment of the great 
metropolis, thinking that there he might find sup^ 
port for himself, though unable to provide for his 
family; that he supposed his children would be 
taken care of by their aunt, and that he himself, 
being disburdened of this charge, and divested of all 
his late ambition, might live by moderate labour, 
and in comparative ease. In this matter, however, 
it seemed he had found himself disappointed, for 
he could find no situation, the labour of which was 
moderate, according to his estimation. The truth 
indeed is, he had, by the life which he had led, 
acquired habits of indolence and indulgence, so that 
plain food and ordinary occupation were an abso- 
lute pimishment to him. Moreover, the little 
parish ambition which he had once cherished, had 
puffed him up with so great a conceit of himself 
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and of his own importance, that he could ill brook 
a menial occupation, which seemed to him the most 
miserable degradation; consequently, he felt the lan- 
guage of command to be the language of insult, and 
was ready to resent it accordingly. Therefore, it 
came to pass, that those persons who employed him 
did not eniploy him long ; and when he complained 
of their haughtiness and oppression, they com- 
plained of his insolence and indolence. Ah ! what 
a bitter volume might be constructed from a 
delineation of the consequences of pride and lazi- 
ness ! Little do they, who give way to these evils 
in early youth, or in the vigour and strength of 
their days, think of the miseries to which they 
inevitably lead in the latter portion of human life! 
The poison of indolence is to the palate soft as 
cream, and sweet as honey; but ultimately, it racks 
the vitals with all the fury of corrosive sublimate. 
But to proceed : this miserable man, going about 
from situation to situation, and finding something 
worse in every change, concealed himself in the 
dark and narrow abodes of poverty, and became 
acquainted with many like himself, who lived, they 
scarcely knew by what means, or to what end. He 
sometimes found a little work to do, for which he 
was paid, but of which he was soon weary. Some- 
times he lived upon the charity of the rich, and 
sometimes even on the charitv of the poor. He 
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had carried matches and tracts about the streets of 
London, but he was elbowed aside by sturdier 
beggars than himself, and now he had come down 
into the country, moving as he could the compassion 
of the towns and villages through which he passed. 
Life for him had lost its charms, but death for 
him had not lost its terrors. He told his sad story 
in many words, but the above is the substance. 

Lydia was greatly moved by the recital, yet, 
what could she do, and wherein could she assist 
him ? She had no home to offer him, and if she 
had given him a little money and sent him away 
again on his mendicant pilgrimage, what benefit 
would that have been to him.^ While she was 
hesitating in mucli perplexity what steps to take, 
to rescue him from the miserable life which he was 
living, and the more miserable death to which he 
seemed rapidly hastening, the benevolent baronet, 
in whose service she was living, having heard of the 
melancholy story, came into the room, and, unsoli- 
citedly, proffered his assistance to the unhappy 
man. 

There was a small cottage on the south side of 
the common, unoccupied, and not in any great 
degree dilapidated ; this, the baronet said, should 
be fitted up for him, and food should be sent for 
him from the Hall, and medicine while he needed it; 
and work should be given to him when he should 
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be able to do it. All this kindness was shown to 
the poor man on account of the excellent character 
of his sister-in-law. Thus two persons were made 
exceedingly glad, and their hearts were filled with 
emotions of gratitude, rising out of circumstances 
most painful and distressing. 

The man did not live long in the cottage which 
was given to him, but he lived long enough to see 
and repent of the folly of his past life. He wished 
to see his children, but they were widely dispersed, 
and he acknowledged the justice of this dispensation, 
for he had selfishly, and in wicked despair, deserted 
them when his health and strength were good, and 
when he ought to have exerted himself on their 
behalf. Adversity had brought him to a sense of 
his sins, and had awakened him to the experience 
of repentance; and very bitter indeed were his 
self-reproaches. His sister-in-law attended him in 
his illness, and while she mourned for the misery 
which his folly had brought upon him, she felt a 
satisfaction and gladness of heart at the penitence 
which his affliction had produced. 

When this good aunt had buried the father of 
her orphan nephews and nieces, her cares were by 
no means at an end, but rather seemed to be taking 
a wider range ; for troubles, and cares, and narrow- 
ness of means, were coming quickly on her other 
brothers and sisters, and they began to be jealous 
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that the unmarried aunt should extend all her 
patronage to one family, even though that were an 
orphan family. Many applications were made to 
her for pecuniary aid, for it was said, that as she 
was in service and single, she had little expense, 
and was therefore the more able to help others. 
Most willingly, indeed, to the utmost of her means, 
would she have assisted every one who stood in need 
of assistance, but with all the kind feeling of her 
heart, and the natural generosity of her disposition, 
there was a principle of cautious prudence about 
her, which made her considerate in the midst of her 
liberality. She thought of the orphans who looked 
up to her as to a parent, and therefore what she 
saved, she saved for them, and it was quite little 
enough. The importunity, however, of her rela- 
tives, by no means abated at the information that 
what little she had must be saved for the orphans ; 
on the contrary, one of her brothers strongly repre- 
sented to her that by placing her money in his 
hands, she would be most effectually consulting the 
advantage of those for whom she entertained 
anxious and maternal thoughts* He said that he 
merely wanted a temporary accommodation, which 
he should be able in a very short time to repay 
with interest ; that while she kept the money locked 
up in her chest, it was unproductive, but that in 
the hands of a skilful tradesman, it might be turned 
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to good account, and bo be a benefit to him, and an 
increased benefit to the orphans, by means of the 
interest which he would pay for the use of it. 

Lydia listened to these representations, and was 
induced to put the money into his hands, for he 
had seemed almost to demonstrate how safe it 
would be with him, and how beneficial it would 
be to all parties. She was pleased too with her 
own caution, and inwardly commended herself 
that it was not till she was quite certain of its 
safety that she trusted the money out of h^ 
hands. But, alas ! she was not quite certain of 
its safety, as presently she found ; for tliis brother 
failed in business very shortly after the loan was 
made, and so complete was his failure that scarcely 
anything was left. This was, indeed, a sad event, 
yet he endeavoured to pacify his sister by plausible 
representations that the money would not be all 
lost, but that it would be in part, and perhaps, 
ultimately, all restored, with full and abundant 
interest. Fair promises pleased and amused her 
for awhile ; presently, however, the time of need 
approached ; her nephews and nieces, who had no 
earthly friend but her to look to, were preparing 
to go forth into the world, and they needed some 
little assistance. Then Lydia applied trembbngly 
to the brother, who had promised so much and 
so frequently; but the apphcation was in vain. 
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and therefore the affijctionate and good aunt 
endeavoured, by parting with every little trea- 
sure she possessed, to supply the wants of her 
orphan dependents ; and it is to be particularly 
remarked, that all this was done with the utmost 
cheerfulness of heart, and a perfectly unrepining 
spirit. She was not heard to sigh, or seen to look 
mournfully, but kept her cheerful countenance, 
and spoke with as much light-hear tedness as 
before, so that those about her knew not of her 
troubles. This was done with a conscientious and 
considerate spirit, for she said that she would 
not make her misfortunes public, lest her friends 
and neighbours should think it necessary to con- 
tribute again to her needs by their liberality. In 
her capacity as a domestic servant, to which she 
had conformed herself as completely as if she had 
been brought up to it from her earliest childhood, 
she exerted herself with great diligence, and found 
her reward in a generally cheerful frame gf mind,\ 
notwithstanding the many and serious cares which 
weighed heavily upon her. It was her constant 
maxim, that the troubles of life fall most lightly 
upon us when we are in the path of duty. 

It is generally an object with all considerate 
persons who are in a state of servitude, to save 
some little from their wages wherewith to make a 
provision for age and infirmity ; but this it was 
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absolutely impossible for Lydia to do, seeing tliat 
her kindred were continually urging their claims 
upon her, and drawing every farthing from her 
dihgent earnings. It was exceedingly possible for 
a worldly, selfish, and discontented mind, to make 
out from these circumstances a topic of deep lamen- 
tation, and a picture of great distress ; and generally 
speaking, scarcely one in a thousand, even among 
professing Christians, would regard this condition 
as any other than greatly painful and distressing. 
It is natural enough for the world to say, that 
it is very hard indeed for a person somewhat deli- 
cately brought up, and endeavouring by prudent 
care and diligence to secure to herself the comforts 
of life, to be, in spite of all her attention, and 
by no imaginable fault or misconduct of her own, 
brought into a condition of poverty and to the 
humility of servitude, and then in this state of 
servitude not to be suffered to enjoy the wages 
of her industry, nor allowed even to provide 
against a coming day of weakness and age. That 
very point, however, which in the worldly compu- 
tation gave the greatest bitterness to the condition, 
was to her the greatest consolation, and this was, 
that these troubles had come upon her without 
any fault of her own. In answer to one who 
luld fain have inferred the absence of Divine 
government and wisdom, from the fact of adversity 
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and sorrow coming upon the children of men 
indiscriminately, she said, " Oh, do not say thus, 
for the diiference between adversity and, prosperity 
is not so great as the difference between the feelings 
of those whose adversity comes from their own foUy 
and wickedness, and the feelings of those who en- 
counter trouble in the path of duty. I remember how 
my poor brother-in-law, in the midst of his desti- 
tution and poverty, sinking under a premature old 
age, and deprived of the sight of his children, 
used frequently to say, that all his visible suffer- 
ings were as nothing, compared to his feelings of 
remorse for the foUy and wickedness of which he 
had been guilty. He said repeatedly, that poverty, 
and even bodily pain, would be ease and enjoy- 
ment to him, in comparison with the self-reproach 
by which he was humbled to the very dust. So 
true it is that the spirit of a man can bear his 
infirmity, but a wounded spirit who can bear?" 

After the death of her brother-in-law, and the 
many troubles she had experienced on account 
of her nephews and nieces, she began to hope 
that at length some degree of worldly prosperity 
would open upon them, in which she also might 
rejoice, so prone is the human mind to lay itself 
out to the influences of worldly hope. In this 
matter, however, she was disappointed, for the 
current of life ran not smoothly with them. One 
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two of them, finding that they could have no 
more assistance from her, fell away from her and 
were lost to her altogether ; and out of the whole 
number, which was seven, there was only one who 
flourished and prospered in the world. This one 
was an exceedingly sharp and acute youth, and 
had found his way into the service of an attorney, 
at 6rst in a very humble capacity ; but it being 
seen that he could do something more than clean 
knives and shoes, a pen was put into his hand, 
of which he made so clever and dexterous a 
use, that in process of time he himself became an 
attorney, and a very prosperous one too. Now he 
was not naturally of a hard heart, or of an un- 
feeling disposition ; nor was he inclined to be 
ungrateful for benefits; but the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and the habits which he had 
naturally acquired by his pursuits, produced that 
effect upon his mind which was equivalent to actual 
ingratitude, and a forgetful n ess of his early 
benefactress. When individuals from the humbler 
classes of society rise into comparative opulence 
and social consideration, their situation is not 
altogether without its annoyances and perplexities ; 
tbey seldom know how to demean tlicniselves to 
their poorer kindred, and although they know that 
all the world must be aware of the humbleness of 
theit origin, yet they seem as if they would fain 
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conceal it. Then again, in order to prevent the 
reproach of utter pride, they must take some notice 
of their humbler relatives, and this is generally done 
in a very awkward and constrained manner, so that 
the very kindness seems an unkindness. 

Furthennore, it may be also said, that let them 
behave as courteously as they may, yet there is 
always a feeling of shyness and coldness towards 
them on the part of their poorer friends, who envy 
their prosperity, and give them the reputation, 
perhaps, of being more puffed up with success than 
they really are, The poor always imagine, too, 
that those who are more prosperous than themselves, 
must be able, if they be willing, to give away 
money ad libitum; whereas, the very reverse is 
often the fact, for when one is rising in the world, 
the pleasure of what is called making an appearance 
is so great, that many substantial comforts are fre- 
quently sacrificed to it, and the necessities of the 
successful are sometimes greater than the needs 
of the unsuccessful. By some such feelings and 
circumstances as these, was the conduct of the 
prosperous attorney towards his poorer kindred 
influenced and regulated. He had taken a certain 
station in society, and therefore felt himself bound 
to keep it ; and the ambition which raised him one 
step, prompted him to aspire to another. For this 
purpose. It was necessary that he should give close 
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attention to business, and the means of acquiring 
money; and being himself successful, he was fain 
to think that others, who were not so, were indolent 
or imprudent. Now, when a man makes it a point 
of virtue to get and to keep money, and when he 
reproves those who do not, he is very likely to 
practise what he preaches, by getting all he can, and 
by keeping all he has got, and he is the last person 
in the world to whom to apply for help. There is 
also another circumstance which makes a rich man 
among poorer relatives appear to a disadvantage 
in point of generosity, this is, his relatives are 
go numerous, that he cannot assist them all, and 
it would be invidious to help one and neglect 
another. When, therefore, Lydia wrote to her 
nephew, the attorney, requesting his aid for his 
brothers and sisters, he replied very courteously 
and politely to the petition, but most ingeniously 
and decidedly evaded the solicitation. This was 
a cause of grief and concern to the good aunt; 
she lamented much that one of her kindred should 
be so deficient in generosity, and indeed, she could 
hardly understand the meaning of it, because 
so far as herself was concerned, she would make 
any sacrifice to assist her relatives. She felt grieved, 
also, that this her opulent nephew never con- 
descended to visit her, for she had been very kind 
to him in his childhood, and he was one of those for 
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whose sake she had reduced herself to the necessity 
of servitude. She had been a mother to him, when 
he was fatherless and motherless, and without her 
aid in his boyhood, he would never, perhaps, have 
risen to his present eminence and consideration, for 
she had not merely contributed to feed and clothe 
him, but had also helped to instruct him at a 
time when no means were in readiness to pay for 
his tuition. But he was now peculiarly situated, — 
he did not like the idea of visiting a domestic 
servant, although she was his own aunt, and had 
been his benefactor and best friend; he had not 
merely his own feelings to consider, but those of 
his wife, and of his wife's friends, for he had 
married a lady of very genteel connexions, and he 
must take care not to disgrace them. 

There was also another of Lydia's nephews who 
gave her much trouble, and that was one whose 
disposition was of a restless nature, and who, as the 
world says, would never fix to anything. When he 
was a boy, he had been considered by far the 
cleverest of the whole family, and competent to any 
pursuit of an intellectual nature to which he might 
choose to give his attention ; but, unhappily, he did 
not choose to give his attention for any length of 
time to any one object. 

I am not enough of a philosopher to account for 
such things, but I am sufficiently an observer of 
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mankind to have seen many such specimens of 
human nature, and I always tremble for the future 
when I see a child that is so great a genius as to be 
capable of anything; such a one requires an in- 
tensity of care, and a very powerfully-restraining 
and wisely-guiding hand, in order to be kept from 
great evil. Great intellect with much care may 
become a {^reat blessing, but without much care, it 
may become a serious calamity both to its possessor 
and to all who are connected with him. This nephew, 
of whom I am now writing, having been flattered 
for his acuteness in early youth, and having been 
pleased with the facility with which he accomplished 
those feats, or performed those tasks, which were a 
difficulty to other children, had taken up with the 
idea, that by virtue of his extraordinary powers, he 
was entitled to, and sure of extraordinary success. 
Surely, this notion, however general it may be, is to 
be reckoned amongst the delusions to which human 
vanity and weakness are subject; for there is 
nothing in the actual experience of human life 
that warrants such a presumption. Look abroad 
now into the world, and see who they are that have 
risen high in the scale of society by means of their 
own inherent or natural powers. Are they men of 
genius P Are they men of brilliant and extra- 
ordinary powers? For the most part I think 
they are not; or, if in some few instances we 
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see genius crowned with worldly success, and re- 
ceiving worldly applause, we shall invariably find 
that in these cases, genius has condescended to the 
same diligence and persevering application which 
mediocrity itself must use in order to success in 
life. But are there not many geniuses in the world ? 
Yes, there are many. And where are they? They 
are wandering about hither and thither, wasting 
celestial powers in the earth'^s lowest dust ; badly 
clothed, poorly fed, and early sinking into the 
grave. Tiiey disdain to walk, because they think 
they can fly ; and they spend all their days in 
a slow and certain poverty, because they are always 
living upon a hope that they shall suddenly mount 
to wealth and eminence. 

So it was with this nephew of Lydia ; lie was 
always on the brink of some mighty distinction, 
and some countless wealth ; and in his present hu- 
mility, was proud and pleased with the promise of 
his future greatness and glory ; and oftentimes, 
when he had scarcely clothing to cover himself 
withal, and was put to his invention to find a dinner 
for the passing day, he would absolutely smile at, 
and really pity, the didl plodding life, as he called 
it, to which his brother the attorney submitted, in 
order to gain money gradually and slowly ; for he 
always felt that the time was not far off, when he 
should cast aside the miserable weeds of his present 
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poverty, and emerge from his present anonymous 
obscurity into the light and brightness of general 
or universal estimation ; and as he was, according 
to the world's language, good-natured, he thought 
how kind and condescending he would be to all his 
kindred and friends, and that, when he should be 
above those who were now above him, he would 
look down upon them more graciously than they 
now looked down upon him. 

So have I seen a brief November day, dawning 
in mists and morning clouds, through which the 
feeble sun could scarcely shed its rays, but at every 
successive hour promising to disperse the clouds, 
and to burst out into a brightness made more splen- 
did by contrast with the morning's gloom, yet the 
day has advanced, and the hour of noon has come 
and gone, but still the sun has continued its clouded 
course, not once breaking forth, but at length the 
day of promise has concluded in darkness and in 
tears. 

This genius, the nephew of the good aunt, at 
first setting out in life, made a discovery more gra- 
tifying to his vanity, than conducive to his well- 
being or success — ^he discovered, or fancied he had 
discovered, that the majority of mankind were 
dull and mindless beings in comparison with him- 
self. Thus he was led to think contemptuously of 
the human race, which is, indeed, altogether an 
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exceedingly bad feeling, and conducive to no good 
purpose ; and, in truth, when such a notion takes 
possession of a matins mind, it is but a manifestation 
of the undue conceit which he has of his own moral 
or intellectual worth. Let us think humbly of 
human nature, and of ourselves as part of it, so we 
may hope for improvement; but if we think 
proudly of ourselves as compared with mankind, 
we merely display our own vanity and conceit, and 
that in a most ridiculous point of view, and then 
we can be of no use to our fellow-creatures, and 
our fellow-creatures can be but of little benefit to 
us. I know that many distinguished persons, who 
have professed to think meanly of mankind, have 
done so under the implied pretence of despising 
and reprobating the vices which disgrace humanity; 
but such persons ought to think of the answer of 
God to the prophet Elijah, for when the prophet 
lamented that he only was left of all the true 
servants of the God of Israel, he was told by the 
Almighty, saying, "I have reserved unto myself 
seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee 
to the image of Baal !"" 

The young man of whom I am here writing, was 
at a very early age, and with a very imperfect edu- 
cation, placed in a bookseller's shop, where he 
presently formed acquaintance with persons con- 
nected with literature, and fancied himself to be 
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quite a literary man, when he was in fact but an 
illiterate boy. Hearing literary men speak con- 
temptuously one of another, he began to think 
contemptuously of them all ; that is, as compared 
with himself, and to imagine tliat he should one 
day produce some literary work, which would 
astonish all readers,— confound all writeis, — ^bring- 
ing to the author a name of immortality, and a 
mine of wealth. No wonder, therefore, that, with 
these splendid anticipations and sanguine hopes, 
he thought meanly and carelessly of his humble 
occupation as shop-boy, and of the scanty remu- 
neration which he received for his labours. 

From thinking meanly of his post, the transition 
was not groat to neglecting its duties, and, of 
course, to losing his situation altogether. He 
thought but little of this, and told his poor aunt 
that he was now on the very verge of making a 
fortune. Of course he was disappointed; but, with 
the youth of genius, the death of one hope is the 
birth of two more, and so it was with this young 
man. Looking round upon the world and its inte- 
rests, he presently saw that mankind was at a loss 
for a thousand ingenious contrivances with which 
he could supply them. He could give them the 
benefit of his wisdom in matters of politics, in the 
arts, in mechanical contrivances, in intellectual 
culture, and in the principles of education. In 
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each and all of these he was daily expecting to 
immortalize and enrich himself. But in the mean 
time, he sadly and cruelly encroached upon his 
aunt's liberality; — she, in the simplicity of her 
heart, and in the fondness of her almost maternal 
affection for this nephew, believing in all his fine 
promises as firmly as he himself He disdained 
the drudgery of regular and unostentatious employ- 
ment ; for he considered that by the powers of his 
genius, when once they came into full play, he 
should make more money in a few days, than 
by plodding diligence he could make in as many 
years. Alas for him.! the powers of his genius 
never came into full play ; to all his schemes and 
contrivances, with whatever ingenuity they might 
be planned, there always sprang up some provoking 
obstacle to render them of no avail. Patiently ilid 
he bear his disappointments, because he felt his 
resources were so numerous, that he sTlOuld not 
long be at a loss for some new scheme. 

Thus he went on during the entire course of his 
short life, for it was not till his spirits were quite 
exhausted, and his faculties weakened hy the 
perpetual stimulus of wonderful schemes, that he 
condescended to submit to daily labour for his 
daily bread, — and then it was too late. 

From the statement which has been given above, 
it may be easily seen that the good aunt had much 
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trouble with her kindred, and that her life passed 
not away in unruflSed peace ; but notwithstanding 
all this, there arose to her Light in Darkness ; for 
there were many consolations and alleviations at- 
tending the course of her troublous existence ; and 
by means of her troubles, she was brought to a more 
serious consideration, and a more firm conviction, 
of the Divine Wisdom and Goodness in the order- 
ing of life's events. 

When her nephew, the genius, died, the loss 
and the grief to her were very great ; for though 
he was more expensive to her than the rest of her 
kindred, yet there was a pleasantness and a good- 
humour in his manner which rendered him highly 
agreeable, and he was the only one of her relatives 
whom she was at all in the habit of seeing. I 
believe also I may add, that she, in some de- 
gree, trusted in his fair promises, and partook of 
his delusions; for great is the sympathy of an 
affectionate mind with one whom it loves. Often 
did this sanguine genius, in complete destitution, 
travel down on foot to the village where his aunt 
resided, and gladly partake of the hospitality 
of the baronet's kitchen, and while he was ab- 
solutely pennyless, and making sad encroach- 
ments on the slender revenue of his aunt, he 
would be talking with the utmost confidence of 
some speedy acquisition of immense wealth, by 
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means of his extraordinary genius. He used to 
imagine that he was destined to change the whole 
fabric of society, and while he was without the 
means of procuring food for the day, or a lodging 
for the night, he fancied that he was just upon 
the eve of regenerating all the institutions of the 
country. 

But now came the greatest of her troubles, and 
that was the death of the baronet in whose service 
she had lived so many years. The property 
going to a distant branch of the family, rendered 
the widow unable to keep up the establishment at 
the New Hall, and compelled her to take up her 
residence in a small town, so the establishment 
was discharged, and Lydia was left at a somewhat 
advanced age to seek a maintenance. This was, 
indeed, a sad trial to her, for there seemed to 
be no resource left her ; she was too far advanced 
in life to seek anew for a situation of domestic 
servitude, and her strength was now but feebleness. 
Almost all those who remembered her in her early 
days had gone down to the grave. She had, 
indeed, one nephew in good circumstances, and 
that was the attorney; but she had often applied 
to him in vain in behalf of his own brothers and 
sisters, and he had found so much pleasure in 
acquiring money, that he could not imagine there 
could be any pleasure in parting with it. In 
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the prcMcnt ciuse, however, greatly to her surprise 
and relief, the opulent nephew was liberally dis- 
posed towards his aged and destitute relative; 
and he agreed, on condition that she would take 
up her unmovable abode in the village, and 
inake as small a sum as possible serve for 
her maintenance, to grant her a certain annuity. 
The good aunt was delighted at her nephew^s 
unex];)ectcd liberality, and was more pleased at 
what she considered his grateful recollection of her 
kiiidncHS to him in his childhood, than even with 
tlie inde];)endence in which he had placed her. 
She is now finishing her days in a sweet and 
placid retirement, enjoying this calm evening of 
life Mo much the more, in consequence of the very 
clouds and storms with which her path has hitherto 
been overcast. From all the past she now derives 
a pleasant instruction, and the agitations through 
which she lias been led have been blessed to her, 
•o that she can scarcely imagine it possible that 
one wlio has passed through life without trouble, 
if Huch a one there be, can truly enjoy the latter 
|K'ri(Kl of their mortal being. 

With many persons it is a matter of faith, 
and, perhaps, but of feeble faith, that the wise 
and g(XKl j)rovidence of God rules over events 
of human life, and directs them all to good ; but 
in the mind of this poor woman, the principle is 
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as firmly fixed as the consciousness of her ex- 
istence. She has now, from the stores of her 
own experience, abundant consolation to administer 
to those who are in adversity. She now knows 
that life was not given to mortals that it might 
be passed in selfish indolence, but that it might 
be a scene for active exertion, giving its greatest 
blessings to those who best perform its duties. 
And it is a frequent topic of thanksgiving and 
of holy joy, that her life has not been spent 
according to her own imagination and the device 
of her own heart ; and oftentimes does she with 
much truth and point, remind her discontented 
neighbours, who mourn over trifling calamities, 
that God loves his children better than they love 
themselves. 
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Chapter IV. 
THE FAMILY AT THE HALL. 

After the death of the baronet, spoken of in 
the preceding chapter, the New Hall was for 
awhile unoccupied, and the people of the village 
were very much concerned at the solitary air which 
consequently pervaded the neighbourhood. They 
had not, however, long to mourn, for the mansion 
had not been vacant much more than six months, 
when it was announced that a new tenant was 
about to take possession of it. So the whole talk 
of the place was, what sort of occupants were 
likely to succeed the worthy baronet The new 
family came from a distant part of the kingdom, 
and consisted of a gentleman somewhat turned of 
sixty years of age, of grave and thoughtful aspect, 
and of very courteous manners, and a lady, per- 
haps a few years younger, still exhibiting some 
remains of great beauty, and showing a reluctance 
to suffer time to diminish or carry away what 
remained ; her manners were affectedly courteous, 
but there was an imperfect concealment of great 
arrogance. Three daughters unmarried belonged 
to this couple, and came with them to take pos- 
session of the New Hall. The building was not 
in good repair, either as to its substance or deco- 
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rations ; much employment was therefore given to 
tlie people of the village by the new-comers, who 
were evidently persons of great taste. These 
alterations and decorations, I observed, were prin- 
cipally under the direction of the lady. The 
family of the baronet, who preceded the present 
occupants, had been especially quiet, — its hos- 
pitalities being limited to a few guests, occasionally 
making a short stay at the house; but the new 
possessors aimed at gayer and more splendid 
doings; they gave grand entertainments and very 
expensive dinners, whicli became quite the talk 
of the neighbourhood. The hall was fitted up in 
far greater splendour than I had ever before seen 
it, or than any inhabitant of the viUage could 
recollect. New furniture was brought down from 
London, and superior workmen were sent for from 
the great metropolis to execute those finer and 
more ornamental works, which the rude hands of 
village artisans were incompetent to perform. To 
watch the progress of improvement is a very 
pleasant and interesting employment, especially 
where that improvement is under one's own direc- 
tion and control, and is the result of one's own 
L peculiar taste ; this is one of the great pleasures 
of wealth to those whose pleasure consists in 
spending it. It presently occun-ed to me, that 
tlie property of this family must be very large, 
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or that it must soon be very small ; for whenever 
there seemed to be a question of two articles, the 
most expensive of tht two was generally chosai. 
There appeared, indeed, to be an almost studied 
avoidance of economy in every thing. The gen- 
tleman was manifestly a scholar, delighting himself 
in literary pursuits, and making even literature 
itself a most expensive luxury. Indeed, from all 
I observed, I had reason to think that the ex- 
pensiveness of the gentleman's library was partly 
owing to the taste of ttie lady, who, though not 
especially addicted to literary pursuits, was desirous 
that the library should he as splendidly furnished 
aa any other part of the house. Large paper 
copies, expensive bindings, valuable illustrated 
works, formed an attraction to the lover of literary 
luxury, and presented a picture of elegant indul- 
gence, which a stoic might almost envy. In that 
library the gentleman spent the greater part of his 
time, and there have I sat with him conversing 
frequently and freely on various topics suggested 
by the works around us. On these occasions, from 
the very first of my acquaintance with him, I 
observed an air of despondency about him, and a 
kind of languid discontent, as though he had been 
cloyed with the sweets of wealth, and was weary 
of the monotony of prosperity. I could, indeed, 
very easily believe, that the wealth and the indut- 
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gences which seemed so enviahle in the eyes of 
others, might fail to bring to their owner the 
satisfaction which the world attributes to them ; 
for by the time that I became acquainted with this 
gentleman, I had seen enough of human life to 
convince me that weariness of indulgence is one of 
the greatest pains that mortals can endure. On 
further acquaintance, however, and by increasing 
confidence, I found this was not the case in the 
present instance, I had heard many a sigh which 
I did not seem to notice, I had observed many 
a look of perplexity, and listened to many obser- 
vations on the nothingness of the world and its 
interests, before I discovered what it was that 
preyed on this gentleman's mind. At length 1 
learned it all. One winter evening, when the snow 
wag on the ground, he sent for me to spend a few 
hours with him alone in his library. I gladly 
obeyed the summons, for his society, though grave, 
was pleasant and instructive; and being well stored 
with classical erudition, his conversation was abun- 
dant in elegant illustrations. I sat with him by the 
side of a splendid fire-place, made more splendid 
by a glowing fire, while the softened light from a 
^L Grecian lamp added to the luxurious appearance 
^M of the apartment. He had now been more than 
^B two years resident at the hall, and there had 
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entertainment within the walls of that building, thai 
there had been for twenty years preceding. 

But there was evidently very little gaiety of heart 
in the master of the house at this moment. Our 
conversation, contrary to its usual course, 
heavy, discontinuous, and restrained. In vain, I 
started new topics ; none of them appeared to lay 
hold of his attention ; and while he was talking of 
one thing, he was, manifestly, thinking of another. 
At length, he paused, he sighed, he trembled, — and 
with a mighty effort, said, " I have sent for you 
this evening, sir, to tell you that ." 

He suddenly stopped, and looked at me as if he 
fain would have me finish the sentence for him, but 
it was absolutely out of my power to conjecture 
what was to be the conclusion from such a com- 
mencement. Indeed, to say the truth, I also 
trembled, for judging from the mental agony which 
his countenance now betrayed, he seemed to be on 
the verge of confessing some heinous crime. But 
he did not long keep me in suspense, for, resuming 
his address, he added, — " To tell you that I am a 
beggar!'' 

The effort was evidently very great, and truly 
the effect upon me was altogether painful and dis- 
tressing. I knew not, indeed, for a time, what 
inference to draw from his language, or in what 
sense to take the words, for of course I could not 
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tinderBtand them literally. I had heard of some 
instance or other, I cannot distinctly recollect when 
and where, of a gentleman of immense wealth losing 
his faculties, and showing his insanity by declaring 
to every one with whom he conversed, that he was 
absolutely pennyless, and in expectation every day 
of being sent to the workhouse. It struck me at 
the moment, that the present was an instance of a 
similar nature, for I had neither seen nor heard of 
any declining fortune in this fanaily, though I most 
certainly observed a highly liberal expenditure, 
only to be justified by a most magnificent income. 
I was unable, indeed, to make any reply to the 
above strange and startling address, for to have 
made a frigid and common-place remark, would 
have been at once needless and cruel. But, after a 
few more seconds, the distressed man recovered 
himself, as if he felt relieved from having spoken 
thus much, and went on to tell me, that his pro- 
perty was all gone and more than gone. 1 listened 
with incredulity to the sad information, for it 
seemed to me almost impossible that a man should 
at once sink down from a dazzling and splendid 
opulence, into complete penury and destitution ; it 

^L was like a sudden transition from the bloom and 

^M vigour of youth, to the feebleness and decrepitude 

H of age. 

^M " Surdy, sir," said I, " You represent your mis- 
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fortune in colours too deep. When you speak 
complete and absolute poverty, though your ex- 
pressions be strong, yet you must be speaking 
<!omparatively; for what would be a competence or 
even affluence to another, may seem absolute penury 
to you," 

With great earnestness, and deep feeling, tej 
replied, " I speak no more than the bare truth. X 
speak literally when I say that I have no more 
property than a wandering beggar. Nay, not so 
much, perhaps, for there is scarcely a houseless 
wanderer to be found who may not have a few 
pence in his pocket, drawn from the hand of 
charity; but I have nothing to call my own. The 
law has laid its hand upon this my home, and upon 
all that it contains, and when every farthing that it 
can fetch lias be«i raised, and given to my creditors, 
I shall be a debtor still." 

" But what,* I asked, " can be tire cause of this 
sudden change? To what circumstance do you 
refer your calamity.'' Have you been plundered — 
deceived ? Have you misplaced your confidence?" 

He shook his head and sigl)ed; " Ah, no !" said 
he, " no, — it is not from any wickedness in others, 
it is all from my own folly, — madness, I think I 
must call it, or rather wickedness. Can you have 
patience to listen to my story ?" 

1 replied in the affirmative, and he began : " I am 
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now sixty-two years of age, and I have for the last 
five-and-thirty years been living what some persons 
may call a life of pleasure, but what I feel to have 
been a life of pain. When I was but a child, it was 
discovered by my pleased and partial parents, that 
I possessed extraordinary talents, and was, there- 
fore, destined to enjoy extraordinary success and 
eminence in the world. And this success, I seem 
in the world's eye to have enjoyed, — I may have 
had it, but I have not enjoyed it. I was not bom 
to opulence, and therefore I may have been thought 
peculiarly fortunate in having so long possessed it ; 
but if I am envied for this, it is by those who know 
not what they envy. 

"My father was an attorney, successful enough in 
his profession, but expensive in his habits. I was 
destined for the bar, because it was thought that 
my extraordinary abilities would raise me to the 
highest points of legal ambition. I was sent to the 
University of Cambridge, where I gained academic 
honours, and was encouraged to form as flattering 
expectations for myself as my parents had formed 
for me. I was called to the bar, and was beginning 
to justify the hopes that had been excited, when an 
important cause in which I was engaged, brought 
me acquainted with a great heiress, to whom I had 
the presumption to offer my hand. I was not then 
eminent at the bar, but every body said that I soon 
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should be, and that was nearly the same thing. Mji 
suit failed not, and I sutidenly became a rich maiw 
Congratulations were poured in upon me in most 
marvellous abundance, and I was almost intoxicated 
with my newly-formed greatness. The bar was not 
forsaken, but it was neglected, and I gave my- 
self up to the study and cultivation of elegant 
literature, and to the enjoyment of polished society. 
I moved in a new sphere, and had new objects of 
ambition; and strange to say, I had not long been 
in possession of my wealth, before I felt the incon- 
venience of the want of money. The fortune 
which I had with my wife was of comparatively 
recent acquisition, though to her it was not new, 
for, from infancy, she had been brought up in opu- 
lence ; but we were both extravagant, and neither 
of us thought that our wealth could ever be ex- 
hausted. 

*'At length, I relinquished the legal profession 
altogether, and took up my residence in the country, 
imagining that I was about to enjoy the double 
luxury of elegant retirement and select society. 
We kept a hospitable house, nor had we any lack 
of friends to partake of our hospitality. Now, every 
year, and almost every month, brought new per- 
plexities upon us, so that we were compelled to 
purchase money at a most expensive rate. There 
was not a single point in which we could possiblj 
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think of retrenching ; we never, indeed, seriously 
contemplated such a thing. Horses, carnages, 
wines, plate, jewellery, furniture, dress, and com- 
pany were all as essential to us as our daily bread : 
they were to us downright and absolute necessaries. 
It was a frequent saying with us, concerning all 
articles of use or ornament, that the best is cheapest; 
hence we had of course the most expensive of fur- 
niture, of wines, of dress, and all the various 
luxuries, in which mortals dehght. Having once 
formed these habits, I felt it impossible to break 
them ; or more properly speaking, it required a 
greater effort to break them than my indolent 
Jove of luxury permitted me to make. Thus 
the wealth, which I had thought infinite and 
inexhaustible, gradually and surely wasted away. 
But the world did not see or know this, and in 
order to conceal it from the world, I suffered it to 
waste still more rapidly." 

I could not forbear remarking, at this point of 
the narrative, " How did it happen, sir, that you 
could possibly overWk what must be the inevitable 
conclusion of such a career ? I can easily imagine 
that a man, in any profession or business, by 
which money may be acquired, can flatter himself 
that by extraordinary exertion, or by some pros- 
perous turn of affairs, he maybe able, hereafler, to 
make up present deficiencies; but how is it that 
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any one, who must know his resources to be 
limited, and that he has no means of restoring or 
recruiting them, can calmly and dehberately pro- 
ceed in the wilful exhaustion of his fortune?" 

" You may very well ask that question," he 
replied, " and I can only answer it by referring the 
matter to absolute infatuation. Yet this gives no 
explanation. You know, of course, that I am not 
a solitary instance of such folly : multitudes have 
gone the same career before me, and multitudes 
will hereafter tread in the same steps. But after 
all, it is a painful and miserable path. I know 
that the great mass of mankind look upon magnifi- 
cent mansions and splendid equipages with an eye 
of envy and admiration ; I did so once myself; — 
but now I declare it to you, as an absolute fact, 
that I never look upon the signs and symptoms of 
wealth without trembling for the owners. When 
I see a handsome carriage, I envy not him who 
rides in it, but the coachman who drives it. When 
I see a sumptuous entertainment, I envy not him 
who gives it, but the servants that wait at table. 
I do not say that there may not be splendour and 
enjoyment together; but the luxuries and elegancies 
of life have cost me so many pangs of heart, 
that the very sight of them suggests thoughts of 
anxiety; and yet it seems death to tear myself 
from them. But to proceed; as great part of the 
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property which I had acquired by my marriage, 
consisted of money in the funds, I could easily 
dispose of that under pretence of making pur- 
chases, and so conceal my growing necessities from 
those about me. This, however, did not last long ; 
I was under a necessity of dipping still more 
deeply into my capital, till at length none remained. 
Under what delusion I was living I cannot tell, all 
I can say to account for the apparent madness of 
my conduct is this : I felt that any abatement in 
my style of living, any diminution of luxury, or 
retrenchment of expense, would have been regarded 
by me as a humiliation, and a degradation quite as 
great as sinking down into absolute poverty. 

"Now I have told you my history literally, 
and as far as I can, truly; its outline is very 
simple, and it is but the narrative of a foolish man 
taking pains to render himself miserable. I have, 
however, told you nothing of my feelings under 
all this; for I have no words that can express 
them.'' 

He then paused for a few minutes, in apparent 
mental distress, and looking down and sighing 
deeply, did not seem to wish that his emotion 
should be interrupted by any remark of mine.. 
Words of consolation, indeed, I had not to give 
him. But, after a while, he lifted up his face 
again, as if relieved from the depression, and said, 
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" I speak it truly, when I say, that at this moment 
of humiliation, I feel comparatively calm in my 
mind to what I have been for years past. I know 
not what is the charm by which I have been held 
captive, but now, on retrospection, I seem to have 
been acting under a perpetual delusion. There is, 
I imagine, a certain diseased and depraved state of 
mind, that causes us to crave for that which, when 
we possess it, is incapable of yielding us satis- 
faction," 

" This," I replied, " is the state of every mind 
which endeavours or expects to derive satisfaction 
from merely temporal good." 

Quickly, as if rejoicing in argument, he rejoined, 
" You surely do not intend to say that the world 
has no blessings to bestow? Some persons have 
enjoyment even in this world." 

" No doubt of it," I answered, " but then it is 
only with a due consideration of that which is to 
come, and a reverential and pious feeling towards 
Him who created, and who governs the world." 

Changing the expression of his countenance, and 
the tone of his voice, he replied, " In this matter I 
feel that I have been seriously deficient. I have 
not, indeed, rejected or despised religion, but I 
have treated it with a cold and dry formality; I 
have assented to its truths rather with courtesy than 
with cordiality. I have not brought its hopes home 
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to my heart, nor have I sought its consolaticms, 
when my spirit has fainted within me. I have not 
been an atheist, though I have lived without God 
in the world." 

" Then live so no longer,** T replied ; " and see 
whether God's presence in poverty be not a greater 
blessing than His absence in wealth." 

At this remark, he was evidendy much moved, 
and said in very solemn accents, " And will God 
accept the heart, which is offered to him, not be- 
cause it has quitted the idols which it had been 
accustomed to worship, but because those idols are 
taken away from it.'^" 

"Who can tell," I answered, "whether God 
has not removed those idols for that very pur- 
pose?" 

Much more conversation to the same effect 
passed between us, and when I returned home, I 
could not refrain from meditating on the vicissitudes 
of life, and on the strange conduct of men in de- 
stroying that which they love, and for which alone 
they seem to live. Who loves not health and length 
of days? And yet, how many are there to be 
found, who wilfully destroy their health, and pursue 
those courses which must inevitably shorten life! 
Who loves not wealth ? And yet, how many are 
there to be found, who, possessing it, take all 
manner of means to destroy and to waste it, or who. 
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not possessing but desiring it, use no diligence to 
obtain it! Worldly-minded and conceited men 
talk much and flippantly of the mysteries which 
are in religion, while in their own conduct and 
course of life, there are still greater mysteries and 
incomprehensibilities. Man boasts of his reason, 
and of the freedom of his will, yet his reason seems 
but folly, and his will is utter perverseness. 

Not many days after tlie interview above spoken 
of, the New Hall was dismantled of its treasures 
and decorations, and the hand of the auctioneer 
disposed of all the valuables it contained, and of 
which its late possessors had been so proud. And 
now, a family brought up in ease, elegance, and 
luxury, was sent out portionless in the world, to 
find a maintenance as it might, by the exertion 
of powers which had been long neglected. The 
necessity of making an effort, however painful it 
may be so to do, is in truth, one prime source of 
consolation to those who are in adversity ; for there 
is a refreshment of spirit in being compelled to 
think of something else besides the immediate 
pressure of misfortune. There are few, perhaps, if 
there be any, who, sinking into adversity, have not 
found even in the circumstances of the adversity 
itself some peculiar consolation and rehef. When 
our first parents were driven from Paradise, from 
the garden which, in rich abundance, and without 
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labour, produced them its spontaneous fruits, and 
were compelled, with a painful diligence, and with 
anxious hope, to cultivate the earth for their main- 
tenance. In the very toQ to which they were 
sentenced as a punishment they found relief, for the 
labour of the body gave rest to the mind, and in 
their trembling anticipation of a harvest to come as 
the result of their toil, they had no time for the sad 
and fruitless recollection of the spontaneous harvest 
which grew around them in Eden. 

For a few days, the destitute family found a 
refuge at the rectory, and here I could not but 
observe how mercy tempers adversity. Their fall 
was so great, that they seemed absolutely stunned; 
there was no lamentation, and but little visible 
grief. On the features of all the family, there was 
a look of bewilderment rather than of sorrow; they 
spoke to me, and to one another, in a subdued tone 
of voice, as though they were moving and living in 
a charm which they feared to break. But in this 
very stillness of soul how much is sometimes spoken 
to the heart ! There seems to the eye of humanity 
to be a dead pause, in which no progress is made to 
bad or good ; even, as in winter, when the streams 
are bound in ice, and the earth is hard as a rock ; — 
when the keen wind howls over the desolate soil, 
tJie course of vegetation seems suspended, but there 
is a mighty power ceaselessly and wisely at work, 
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preparing for the beauty of spring. So does it 
often happen with the human soul, that the frosts- 
of its transient apathy are subservient to the de- 
velopement of its better feelings. 

When I attentively and thoughtfully considered 
the life which this family had been living in the 
days of its opulence and splendour, I could not but 
lament for the sad and miserable waste which it had 
occasioned of wealth and of time. All the powers 
of the mind had been directed merely to the enjoy- 
ment of luxury and ostentation, and though, even by 
this, some good might have been accidentally done, 
yet therewas nothing intentionally so done; there was 
nothing in the whole compass of the past, on which 
the mind could pleasantly and calmly repose, so as 
to draw sweet satisfaction from the retrospect ; for 
wealth may pass away, and splendour may grow 
dim, and the fountains of luxury may be sealed up 
to those who have used these things aright, but the 
retrospect is not all bitterness to one who can aay, 
" When the ear heard me then it blessed me, when 
the eye saw me then it gave witness to me, that I 
delivered the poor that cried, and him that had none 
to help him : The blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's ■ 
heart to sing for joy." 

No reflections, however, of such a pleasing kind 
were the portion of this fallen family, and be- 
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cause they coulil not contemplate the past with 
pleasure, therefore they looked not upon it at all; 
they were absorbed in a kind of mental abstraction. 
For as the eye of one who is in sore amazement 
looks upon vacancy, so the heart of one who is in 
great perplexity seems to have a similar power to 
suspend for awhile all definiteness of thought. I 
believe, that in the first transition of their sinking 
down into poverty, I felt for them more than they 
felt for themselves. 

They remained at the rectory but for a few days, 
during which time there sat upon us all a kind of 
restraint, for it was a difficult matter to allude to 
the past in any terms which should not he humi- 
liating and distressing to the parties. There was, 
however, one conversation which I had with the 
gentleman on the evening before the departure of 
the family from the rectory, which conversation 
may be not improfitably recorded here. 

We were sitting together in the study, when all 
the remainder of the family had retired to rest. 
Our discourse had been languid and indifferent, 
when after a pause, and with an obviously painful 
effort, the gentleman said : — 

" To-morrow we shall leave tliis hospitable roof, 
and I am desirous, before we depart, of expressing 
my best thanks for the kindness which you have 
shown us in adversity. Our opulent friends have 
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forsaken us, and I feel even thus early that our 
position in society is lost. I cannot return to the 
profession that I relinquished in ray youth, — it 
is too late ^ all that I can now do is, to convert 
the literature whicli has been my amusement, 
into the means of a maintenance, — and a very poor 
maintenance it will be. Were it not for my family, 
I think I could make for myself a voluntary 
grave." 

" la there,'' said I, " no other refuge from the 
storms of adversity than a self-inflicted death ?'" 

"It is the remedy," he replied, "that ilature 
itself points out.'' 

" Does not grace point out a better ?"" 

He heeded not this remark, but proceeded, say- 
ing, " When any limb is so far wounded or diseased 
as to be rather a torment than a blessing, we rid 
ourselves of it by amputation, and when life itself 
ceases to be desirable, what is more natural than 
that we should rid ourselves of a painful burden ?" 

I perceived that there was a bitterness in his 
spirit, amounting almost to an intellectual aber- 
ration; he had suffered deeply, and had felt 
acutely, and he thought that he did well to be 
angry. But all this suffering had been brought 
upon him by his own imprudence and folly, so that 
even the loss of reason itself, melancholy as such a 
visitation might be, could be traced to his own 
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neglect of that blessing while it was in his posses- 
sion. How then, or why, should man be surprised, 
if the blessings which he will not use aright are 
taken from him? In the present case, however, 
the faculty of reason had not altogether departed ; 
it had only staggered under a heavy blow of 
adversity. Nor did it become my profession, or suit 
with my disposition, to use to the afflicted man the 
language of reproach or severity. I therefore took 
up the argument, if argument it may be called, by 
saying, " When we amputate a diseased or wounded 
limb, it is not merely for the purpose of removing 
a pain or an inconvenience, but it is for the sake of 
the free action of the remaining part of the body, 
and for preserving entire that which is entire ; and 
this is alwavs done in the spirit of hope, whereas, 
the voluntary surrender of life is always done in 
the spirit of despair. But the reasoning which I 
am now using, is merely on the principles of nature, 
and has no reference to revelation or a future state. 
In what light can a Christian regard the act of 
self-murder?" 

He smiled faintly, and shaking his head, replied, 
" Nay, nay, sir, do not imagine that I have any 
serious thoughts of such an act ; I spoke only in 
the feeling of dejection. Yet, for the sake of argu- 
ment, I would ask, what precept of Christianity 
forbids suicide ?" 
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" I must answer you that question, by asking 
you, What does Christianity teach? Does it not 
teach us the parental cliaracter of God, and his 
good providence ruling over all things ? And what 
does seif-murder arise from, but from a practical 
disbelief in God's power and goodness? That 
suicide is a crime against the government and 
authority of God is acknowledged and recognised 
by heathen writers ; there was therefore no neces- 
sity for any express injunction against it in the 
Christian revelation. Besides, sir, it appears to me 
that you have fallen into a not imcomnion error 
concerning the object of Christianity, which you 
consider to have been the delivery of a code of 
moral laws, whereas it is rather a scheme of human 
redemption; and wherever it speaks of moral 
duties, it is not in the form of express and literal 
injunction, but it is with reference to the spiritual 
obedience which the laws of God require. The 
law says, " Thou shalt not kill ;" but the Gospel 
says, " Whosoever shall be angry with his brother 
without cause, shall be in danger of the judgment." 
In like manner may we argue with reference to the 
crime of suicide; if it is contrary to the law of God 
as declared by the natural and internal feelings of 
the human mind to destroy one's own life, it is 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel to yield to any 
of those feelings which might even suggest such a 
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thought, or awaken in the mind any desire of such 
a kind. For at the basis of such desires, and as 
the foundation of such feelings, there must be much 
of the atheism of the heart." 

" However slight and imperfect," he replied with 
(iome seriousness of manner, " may have been my 
attention to the duties of Heligion, yet I can truly 
say, that my heart has never been the abode of 
atheism. It is only the fool that says in his heart, 
there is no God, and says it only in his heart as 
being almost ashamed to make the avowal with 
his lips." 

" I know," said I, " that the paraphrase which 
you have now given of the lanj^age of the Psalmist 
is the commonly-accepted interpretation of that 
passage, but I am of opinion that it has a deeper 
and more extensive meaning. You will observe 
that the heart is generally regarded as the seat of 
the affections, and has a reference rather to feelings 
than to thoughts; and you know the heart is 
deceitful above all things, therefore it is very 
possible that while the understanding says there 
is a God, and while the lips acknowledge the same 
truth, and even worship God by the language of 
devotion, the heart may say there is no God." 

" How is this possible.'" said he. 

" It is not only possible," I replied, " but it is 
exceedingly common ; there are multitudes who 
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come under the denomination of atheists in heart. 
For instance, when a person, professing to believe 
in God's government and eternal justice, lives in a 
constant violation of the laws of God, however 
convinced his understanding may be of the existence 
and government of God, yet in his heart he says 
that there is no God ; he may have the knowledge, 
but he has not the feeling of God's presence and 
power. Again, when an individual is under the 
pressure of sorrow, and sees life in its gloomiest 
aspect, contemplating all things with a feeling of 
despair, so that hfe itself becomes a burden, then, 
notwithstanding all that the tongue may say or the 
mind may think concerning the providence and 
government of the Great Supreme, the heart says 
that there is no God," 

The afflicted man looked thoughtful and melan- 
choly, having in his countenance that look which 
may be not inaptly defined as the reproachfulness 
of sorrow, and he said, " Surely, sir, you do not 
think it a symptom of irreligion when a mortal 
deeply feels his misfortunes and expresses that 
feehng." 

" Certainly not," I replied, " for the deepest and 
the acutest feeling of affliction is consistent with the 
firmest beUef in God's providence and government, 
even as one undergoing some painful surgical ope- 
ration, which is essentially necessary for his health. 
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or for the saving of his life, feels the pain, but feels 
also that the hand which inflicts it is guided hj 
flkill and prompted by wisdom. A most surpris- 
ing and blessed change is wrought in the minds of 
the afflicted, when they know and are truly con- 
vinced it is the hand of God which afflicts them, 
and that there is mercy in the design." 

" This may be all very true," he answered, " but 
this consolation in adversity can only be enjoyed by 
those who in prosperity have accustomed themselves 
to a devout and grateful life. As for me, I have 
received God's blessings with unthankfulness. I 
have been unmindful of my Maker in the days of 
my prosperity, and now he will be regardless of me 
in the days of my adversity. 1 must feel affliction 
not as a discipline sent to correct me, but as a 
visitation sent to punish me.'' 

" Make it then, by your penitence and piety, the 
means of correction as well as of punishment." 

This occurred about seven years ago, and as the 
family left the village and became immersed in the 
great metrojjolis, they were, in a measure, lost to 
me; very frequently, however, I thouglit of them, 
and very deeply I felt for them, but I had no 
means of making inquiry concerning them. Now 
if the narrative should terminate at this point, it 
would scarcely, with propriety, be admitted into 
this collection, for hitherto it has rather a demon- 
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stration of darkness from light than of hght from 
darkness, and it may also appear extrar-parothial if 
I should bring into the series any account of per- 
scMis not belonging to my parish ; this objection, 
however, I shall wave, seeing that the after-history 
of this family is so strong and decided an illustra- 
tion of the general principle of these pages, 

About two years ago being in London, and as I 
was walking alone through its wilderness of streets, 
and meditating on the multiplicity of its interests 
and emotions, the thought of my once opulent 
parishioner and neighbour naturally enough came 
into my mind, for I saw around me symptoms of 
opulence and sights of deplorable destitution and 
poverty, and there was about me an incessant mur- 
muring and noise and tumult — the sound as it were 
of rising and faUing fortunes. I was struck with 
astonishment at the first sight of the vast opening 
made at Charing Cross, so that I for awhile stood 
still to contemplate the great scene, and called to 
mind the historical transactions which that spot 
and its vicinity so forcibly suggest to the memory : 
looking doivnwards towards Westminster-hall and 
Whitehall, to the Horse Guards and to the 
Admiralty, there rose before me visions of the 
past and recollections of the mighty dead ; and as 
I tljought of the rapidity with which one genera- 
tion passeth away and another comcth, I could not 
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but feel the force of tlie Psalmist's language — 
" Man walketh in a vain show, and disquietetb 
himself in vain." While I was thus absorbed in 
thought, I found that I had attracted the attention 
of one of the passengerB, who was looking at me 
doubtfully and inquiringly, as though my face 
was one which he thought he should know. We 
s<x>n recognised each other, and I presently found 
myself cordially shaking hands with my once 
opulent neighbour. I know not how it was, but 
there caaie upon me a pleasing impression at the 
sdght of him, and I felt myself urged to say, " I 
am glad to see you," with a more marked and 
decided emphasis than usually accompanies those 
words. I presently perceived a pleasing change in 
his look and address, and it was this alteration in 
his aspect that ga*e me so much pleasure at the 
sight of him. 

It may be a digression, but I am willing to 
incur a cliarge of tediousness rather than lose a 
point of instruction, therefore I cannot but pause 
to remark on a fact wjiich has doubtless struck 
many who are far advanced in tlie journey of life. 
The fact to which I allude is this, that when we 
have for a time lost sight of our acquaintances or 
cumpanions, and by any accident meet with them 
again in the world, we find in a great majority of 
instances a melancholy change for the worse ; either 
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old age has advanced upon them more rapidly than 
we had expected, or sickness has shaken them, or 
intemperance has made havoc of their constitution, 
or domestic trials have dispersed the former hilarity 
of their features, or poverty has come upon them 
like an armed man, subduing them down to a 
miserable and quaking tameness. When therefore 
we meet with one whom we have not seen for some 
long time, and find instead of an alteration for the 
worse a manifest change for the better, when we 
see him with elastic step lightly bearing the burdoi 
of age, when we see him with a brow unclouded, 
and with a glancing brightness of eye speaking of 
an inward gladness of heart,^-especially too, if in 
any former period of our acquaintance with him 
we have known him to be in circumstances of sad 
depression, — the singularity of the sight takes a 
sudden glad possession of us, and we are involun- 
tarily and almost unconsciously drawn to a pleasing 
sympathy with a pleasing sight. This was the 
feeling which took possession of me at the sight 
of my old neighbour. He certainly looked old, so 
he had looked five years before, and then not only 
old, but worn with care and broken in spirit ; but 
now old age seemed to suit him well — his look was 
as soberly lively as the aspect of a bright sunset, 
when the clouds are passing away to the east, and 
the sun is sweetly sinking to the unclouded western 
horizon. 
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He was pressing even to a degree of importunity, 
that I should visit him in hia present abode ; this 
was a symptom of a cheerful and contented frame 
of mind, for it is seldom that he who has formerly 
received his friends in a well-fumished mansion, 
has any great pleasure in inviting them to see him 
in a humble lodging. I went to see this gentle- 
man in his abode of humility ; it was at an hour 
which in the country I should have thought late, 
but it was of his own fixing, for till that time he 
could not call himself at liberty, and he had much 
to say to me. Indeed I found that he really had 
very much to say, and what was better still, he 
had great pleasure in saying it. So great was his 
delight in talking of himself and of his past ex- 
perience, that his narrative had very little con- 
tinuity or connectedness, but he flew from topic to 
topic, and from thought to thought, with a cheer- 
fulness of heart that seemed to resemble rather the 
vivacity of youth new to the world, than the stea^ 
diness of mature age ; he was enjoying, indeed, if 
not a second childhood, at least a second youth. 
When I expressed to him my satisfaction at His 
rightly bearing this reverse of fortune, he replied, 
" Bather say that I enjoy it than bear it.'" Then with 
a graver look and more subdued tone, he said, "But 
as a- prelude to the peace and happiness I now 
enjoy, I have suffered much and deeply. Yet I 
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feel grateful for what I have suffered, for it has 
taught me invaluable lessons, and it was essential 
to my happiness and well-being. When I was in 
what the world calls my prosperity, I used fre- 
quently to wonder that my enjoyment of wealth 
was so little, ami I dare to say that I frequently 
envied many who envied me. With the exception, 
perhaps, of those who have been instructed by 
adversity, it may be said that the world is full of 
mutual envy, each thinking his neighbour's lot 
better than his own." 

" But," I replied, "it may also be, that the 
number of those instructed by adversity is very 
great." 

"If that be the case," he said, "then there is 
much more happiness in the world than is generally 
imagined. I can truly say, that I scarcely knew 
what happiness was, till I had lost what I had been 
accustomed to consider the almost only means of 
happiness/" 

After much more talk of the above desultory 
nature, and when the first ebullition of his cheer- 
fulness was over, he narrated to me the brief 
particulars of his life since he left the mansion. 
It appeared that in the first instance he suffered 
most deeply and painfully from depression of spirits, 
thinking himself a mark for the finger of scorn and 
an object of general contempt. But this feeling, 
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painful as it was, did not last long, for the absolute 
necessity of directing his attention to other matters, 
compelled hini to withdraw his thoughts away from 
such considerations, and he presently began to 
think, that peradventure the generality of mankind 
were too much absorbed in their own interests and 
feelings to think much of him. He found it im- 
possible to return to his former profession ; he had 
neglected it so long, and there had risen up a new 
generation since his time, so that it would have 
been madness to make the attempt. He also felt 
ashamed of his humbled estate. Many now were 
his uneasy and bitter thoughts of those who had 
known him in prosperity, and sat at his table with 
smiling faces; they were now fallen away from 
him and knew him not. It occurred, however, to 
his thoughts at the same time, that without any 
great effort of recollection, or without going far to 
seek, he might find instances of others falling down 
from opulence to a mean estate, and vanishing away 
from the festive meetings of which he was once 
a gay and pleased partaker, and these had de- 
|mrted away depressed by poverty ancl absorbed 
in obscurity, and he had made no inquiries after 
them, nor had he stretched out his hand to help 
them. Then lie had thought, with something of a 
philosophical melancholy,of the remarkable fact that 
the irrational part of the creation, the birds of the 
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air and the beasts of the field, that these have, for 
the most part, but httle compassion for their sick 
and wounded fellow-animals, but either leave them 
to die or persecute them to death, and he thought 
of the language of Scripture, which saith, " Man 
that is in honour and abideth not, is like the beasts 
that perish." The next step in his thought was to 
inquire and to ask himself how it came to pass, 
that if such he the habit of the irrational part of 
the creation, and if such be the natural ]jropensity 
of the unthinking part of the human species, how 
came it that there should exist in any human breast 
the emotions of sympathy and the fcehng of com- 
passion for the afflicted, the distressed, the wretched, 
and the unfortunate. This thought carried him 
onwards to the discernment of heavenly wisdom 
and goodness. When conversing with me on this 
topic he said, with peculiar feehng and energy, 
" Then, sir, I began to know that there was a God 
ruling and reigning with a goodness unspeakable, 
and with a wisdom unfathomable. I had never 
been a speculative atheist, but I felt that I had 
laboured under the delusion of those who say in 
their hearts there is no God. And for the light 
that has since then come to my heart, and for the 
consolation which has accompanied it, I think I 
have made, indeed, a blessed exchange for the loss 
of all my worldly goods.'' 
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He then went on to tell me, that finding the 
necessity of exertion, and having no means of re- 
turning to his original profession, he thought he 
might turn to advantage that literature which had 
been his amusement in the days of his opulence. 
Nor in this was he disappointed. He found plenty 
of employment, and from his employment the 
means of subsistence, and in his employment a 
pleasing occupation of mind, so that his regrets for 
the past had but little time to dwell within him ; 
every day brought its own occupation, and its own 
pleasures ; but the great and decided change which 
had taken place in his feelings arose from the 
influence of vital religion : he had, by the circum- 
stances and pressure of his adversity, been driven 
to think closely and seriously on those matters 
which had formerly been viewed with but slight 
regard, and treated with a distant courtesy. Then 
he felt a delight in contemplating the providence 
and government of the Almighty, and in viewing 
his gracious designs towards his creatures, as mani- 
fested and revealed by the Gospel dispensation. 
He now no longer regarded the world and all its 
affairs as left to the direction and government of 
a blind chance; but in everything he saw the 
hand and wisdom of an all-wise and merciful Ruler. 
Having experienced the emptiness and inefficacy of 
the pomp and indulgences of the world to commu- 
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nicate happiness to the mind, he no longer coveted 
them, nor lamented their departure. He had also 
the gratification to find that his family were as well 
reconciled as himself to their change of fortune, 
and that his daughters were cheerfully and dili- 
gently exerting themselves that they miglit obtain 
the means of assisting their parents, when old age 
should render them unable to help themselves. 

Finding him so cheerful and contented, I was 
quite delighted, and said to him, "I am most 
happy to find, sir, that you bear tlie loss of fortune 
so patiently." 

" The loss of fortune ! " he exclaimed, with 
much gaiety of manner, "say rather the acqui- 
sition of fortune, for I was never so rich as I am 
at this moment. Never, till now, has my income 
exceeded my expenditure. Till I lost my fortune, 
as you call it, I was in constant dread of poverty 
and had no enjoyment of my wealth." 

While I staid in town, I saw all the family, 
and had the satisfaction of finding them all equally 
placid and resigned to the change of their circum- 
stances. 

Now, liad I been a writer of fiction, and desirous 
of constructing a tale wherewith to excite the tears 
of pity and the sighs of sympathy, I might, 
perhaps, have thought the outward circumstances 
of this family well adapted to the purpose, if I had 
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known nothing of their internal feelings. For 
surely it would be a theme of compassion, to show 
a rich heiress giving her hand in marriage to an 
accomplished scholar, and a promising barrister, 
and to describe them as passing their days in an 
envied splendour, blessed with a family of elegant 
daughters, and thus living, for many years, in 
the exchange of gay visitings,— but at last, sinking 
down into complete destitution, — and that, in old 
age, or at least in such advanced life when most 
persons think more of resting than of labouring. 
Then what a topic of painful contemplation might 
be found in the circumstance of a man, upwards 
of sixty years of age, who had once, and for a 
long while, lived in ease and luxury, compelled 
at last to labour for his daily bread. Much 
pathos of language also might be lavished on his 
daughters, who had been brought up with far 
other expectations than to be compelled to toil 
for their own support and that of their parents. 
But all this pathos would be wasted, for miserable 
as might be the picture, there was no misery in the 
reality. Thus is it continually occurring in our 
observation of life, that we know not where to 
bestow our pity aright. 
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Chapter V. 

THE VILLAGE APOTHECARY. 

Since I have held the living there have been 
several medical gentlemen settled in the village; 
but he of whom I am now writing was residing 
there when I first went to the place. He was one 
of the most cheerful-looking men I ever saw ; not 
indeed a man of boisterous mirth or undue vivacity, 
but of so mild and pleasant a cheerfulness that 
his almost habitual smile was not felt to be an 
impertinence, even in the chamber of sickness. 
The very sight of Mr. G. was enough to revive 
the spirits of the most languid patient, for his 
aspect was altogether one of hope and of promise. 
I found him to be a general favourite in the village, 
and almost as much a wonder as a favourite. He 
was a favourite by virtue of his pleasant man- 
ners and true kindness of spirit, and he was a 
wonder, because, notwithstanding the readiness with 
which he sought to alleviate the sufierings of 
others, he himself was a great sufierer, and what 
the world calls a most unfortunate man. But he 
used to say, that the readiest way to alleviate 
one'^s own sorrows, was to sympathize with, and 
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endeavour to lessen the sufferings of others. I 
never saw a medical man who entered so truly and 
so properly into the spirit of his profession as he did : 
he felt that he was not merely a dispenser of drugs, 
and a compounder of pills and potions, hut that his 
duty was to minister with a kind discretion to the 
afflicted, and to watch the developement of their 
disorder and the progress of their cure with an 
afi'ectionate and tender attention. So the sound 
of his voice in the chamber of sickness was sweet 
music to the ear of the patient ; at his presence the 
languid head revived, and the throb of pain for 
awhile subsided. Many had been the trials to which 
he had been exposed, and serious the calamities 
he had suffered, and these had not been of his own 
procuring ; they were neitlier the result of indo- 
lence, of neglecting business, nor of extravagance, 
but they proceeded from circumstances and events 
over which he had no control. When very young 
in the profession, he had, to all appearance, one of 
the fairest prospects which could gladden the 
heart and raise the hopes of a person just entering 
the world ; for though not bom to aily inheritance, 
or blessed with any opulent relatives, he had, when 
a boy, attracted the notice of the great man of the 
village in which his father resided, and was, by 
this gentleman, assisted with the means of obtaining 
a medical education. When he had completed his 
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apprenticeship, and gone through the various exami- 
nations necessary to his probation honourably and 
satisfactorily, his kind patron, wilUng to complete 
the work of patronage, purchased for him, in a large 
and thriving town, a partnership with a gentleman 
of considerable celebrity and popularity in the pro. 
fession. Then did the young man marry, and 
establish himself in a well-fumishcd house ; then 
was he cheerful, and gay, and happy, and no one 
wondered to see him so. 

But all this lasted for a very short time indeed, 
for before he was well settled in his new abode, 
before he was well acquainted willi his new neigh- 
bours, his partner sickened and died. The news 
of this gentleman's death seemed to spread over the 
country like wildfire, for presently there came rushing 
into the town, from the surrounding villages and 
the neighbouring towns, a number of medical men, 
all eager to establish themselves on the foundation 
now left vacant, Mr. G — , the unfortunate gentle- 
man of whom I am now writing, thought very little 
at first of these new comers, for he considered 
himself, by means of his partnership, introduced to 
a valuable and important connexion, which should 
be] to him an abundant source of income ; in this 
hope, however, he was greatly and miserably dis- 
appointed. His late partner had indeed been highly 
popular and successful as a medical man, but it did 
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not follow that they who had placed confidence in 
the skill and experience of an aged practitioner.' 
sliould transfer their confidence to a young, and, of 
course, incKperienced person, who had no other 
claim than that of having been the partner of their 
late apothecary, more especially since the partner- 
ship had not been of sufficient duration to afford 
the younger much benefit from the skill or instruc- 
tion of the elder. Therefore the professional 
business of Mr. G — was as nothing compared with 
what it would have been, had his partner lived to 
communicate instruction to him and confidence to 
his patients. As, however, the joung man had 
started in a certain style of living, he felt it essen- 
tial to his credit and reputation not to make any 
immediate abatement of it, nor indeed was abate- 
ment immediately necessary, for his partner had 
not left him absolutely pennyless. He therefore 
continued to live on with a most cheerful air, for 
there was always a spring of hope within, and he 
felt a sort of confidence that the time would come 
when his professional reputation should be abun- 
dantly developed. Unfortunately, however, to 
speak after the fashion of the world, it so fell 
out that two or three patients died under his hands, 
afflicted with a complaint in which his late partner 
had been peculiarly skilful. Tims it came to 
pass, that the little reputation which he might 
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have acquired fell away from him ; but he knew 

not what the world, or his neighbours, who were 

the world to him, were saying or thinking of 

he only knew that he was exercising his best judg- 

ment and using his utmost diligence. 

When he was narrating to me this part of his 
history, I could not help expressing my pity. — 
" Nay, sir," said he, in his usual cheerful tone of 
voice, and with a smile which scarcely ever vanished 
from his face, " do not waste your pity upon me. 
I was at that time and in those circumstances by 
no means to be pitied ; I certainly felt pain for the 
loss of valuable lives ; I sympathized with the tears 
of surviving and mourning relatives; but I had 
nothing wherewith to reproach myself; — I had not 
been negligent of the sick, nor inattentive to their 
cases. I gave to them all the skiU I possessed, and 
all the laborious attention of which I was capable. 
Persona in the medical profession are often un- 
worthily praised, and as often unworthily blamed." 

He still remained feeding his hopes with pro- 
mises of better success and of brighter days, but 
these never arrived. In the mean time his family 
increased and his expenses too; and he was now 
as it were alone in the world ; his patron and his 
father were both dead, and he felt himself com- 
pelled to keep up the appearance of a gentleman, 
but with means scarcely equalling the remunera- 
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tion of the labours of a mechanic. Care crept upon 
him, perplexity and embarrassment destroyed his 
health. His house had been well furnished, and 
he had fitted up his study with an elegant library, 
not altogether professional. Many valuables also 
of various kinds, of a portable nature, were in his 
possession, such as pictures, prints, jewellery, and 
the like. These things he disposed of in order to 
procure absolute necessaries, but instead of la- 
menting the loss of these luxuries of the eye, he 
rather rejoiced that he had them in his possession 
to be of service to him in a day of need. Still 
there was a little of the natural pride of life 
about him, which rendered him anxious to conceal 
from his neighbours the very pressing necessity 
of his circumstances, and like the rest of the world 
he thought it a greater affliction to seem poor than 
to be so. Appearances, however, could not long 
be kept up, for by degrees, and by very rapid 
degrees too, his house was nearly dismantled ; and 
he would fain have quitted it altogether, and have 
taken one more ada|>ted to his circumstances, but 
the difficulty was to ascertain and determine what 
his circumstances were. He certainly was not 
altogether without an income, arising from his pro- 
fession, but that income was so very small, that had 
he sought a residence proportioned to it, the mean- 
ness and humility of the abode would have been 
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such, that he must have endangered a great portion 
of the little all. What could he do ? He did as 
many others have done before him, and as many 
have done since his time, he endured many priva^ 
tions, he suffered many mortifications, he put up 
with a scanty table and a half-furnished house, and 
contented himself to wear his garments a long time 
after the period at which a gentleman would have 
thought them worn out. Still he tried to hope : lie 
looked upon his chililren growing up unschooled, 
but not untaught, and he feared what might become 
of them, and what faculties of mischief they might 
develop for want of some definite employment or 
destination. In the midst of these trials and morti- 
fications he had much to do to preserve his equani- 
mity ; he felt his own troubles, and he saw and 
sympathized with the troubles of others, and he was 
Bometiraes sorely tempted to doubt the Divine good- 
ness and providence, and to think tliat " time and 
chance happeneth to all men." 

He was, by his profession and situation, brought 
acquainted with some persons of speculative minds, 
who fancy that because they can talk fluently 
about matters which no man can understand, they 
all knowledge of all things. With these men 
he was led to discuss the origin of evil, and was 
involved by their sophistries in many perplexities, 
and more than once disposed to admit the chilling 
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and miserable doctrine, that " nature is careful of 
the species, but regardless of the individual." — 
Alas i what can such reasoners think either of the 
omnipotence or omniscience of the Deity ? It is 
well enough for the feebleness, the blindness, the 
imperfection of mortals, that they should overlook 
what is minute, and be unable to comprehend all 
the endless particulars of the objects with which 
they are conversant : but it is the characteristic 
of the Infinite, that as his power extends to the 
greatest, so also his attention reaches to the most 
minute. Nature shows, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, what an exquisite and wondrous skill shines 
forth in the minutest conceivable part of the animal 
and vegetable creation, and it is but a fair and 
philosophical inference, that there is as much wis- 
dom exercised in the guidance as in the construction 
of the world, and if there be a minute attention 
paid to the formation of every individual existence, 
there is also an equal attention given by the Creator 
to the direction and governing of each. But the 
minds of the many have not leisure for the deduc- 
tion of philosophical inferences, therefore revelation 
kindly interposed its benevolent aid, informing us 
that not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
the notice of our heavenly Father ; thus showing 
us, by a lively and pretty illustration, that the 
Almighty is as attentive to the individual as to the 
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species. Moreover, by the saiae heavenly Instnic- 
tor we are taught, that the very hairs of our head 
are all numbered, by which we learn the delightful 
and consoling truth, that there is nothing so minute 
and apparently insignificant, connected with us, but 
that our great Creator regards it with his ever- 
vigilant attention. 

To truths of this nature the distressed man 
found it more pleasant to have recourse, than to 
those frigid speculations which his sceptical and 
falaely-called philosophical friends would fain have 
filled his mind withal. It was, indeed, a miserable 
and painful thought to view the events of life as 
under no guidance whatever, but left to mere 
chance and accident; it was, indeed, enough to 
overwhelm the heart with despair, because it clearly 
left no rational ground of hope ; for how can the 
troubles which come from no definite cause, be 
subservient to any definite effect ? But when it is 
truly felt that affliction springeth not from the 
dust, but that it is ordained by a wise and merciful 
Power, for the purpose of correcting vices, or of 
exercising virtues, then painfully and deeply as it 
may be felt, there is no bitterness of despair, but 
there is a hope and trust that the present calamity 
may be the means of a future blessing. " I could 
not," he said, " endure the wretchedness and absur- 
dity of this mock philosophy; it was in vain 
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that my affectedly-knowing and conceitedly-acute 
acquaintance talked of destiny, and of an unavoid- 
able necessity, and of the chain of events. I could 
not understand how all things could be arranged 
without some mind to arrange them, nor could I 
conceive it possible for infinite Wisdom to make 
an arrangement without an object, nor for infinite 
Goodness to have any other object than a beneficent 
one. When I heard talk of philosophy, I thought 
it very far from philosophical to have recourse in 
adversity to those notions and speculations which 
naturally must convert sorrow into despair. There- 
fore, instead of dwelling on those thoughts which 
had for their recommendation neither wisdom, nor 
virtue, nor comfort, I rather endeavoured to look 
to some better principles, and to some higher source 
of consolation."" 

Mr. G — was naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
but the continued pressure of adversity tried him 
deeply, and often when smiles were on his face, 
grief weighed heavily at his heart. Persons of a 
constitutional cheerfulness are quite as susceptible 
of the emotions of grief, as others who are of a 
more gloomy temperament, and they need, there- 
fore, in the hour of trial something more to 
strengthen and hold them up under the pressure 
of sorrow, than a mere physical vivacity. This 
was felt by the unfortunate man, who had too 
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mucli natural sagacity to think of increasing and 
exaggerating his sorrow by vain lamentations, and 
who knew that real cares cannot be alleviated by 
fictitious consolations. He had observed in studying 
the construction of the human frame, that though 
it was subject to various maladies and disorders, 
yet there was no part or element of it formed 
expressly for the purpose of evil, but that all was 
apparently designed for good, for harmony, for 
health. In liis little practice and much reading, 
he had also found that innumerable disorders and 
sicknesses, and a general abbreviation of the span 
of human life, arise from the incautious and idle 
manner in which people too often yield themselves 
slaves to indulgence and intemperance. Therefore 
he concluded that, as the same almighty Power and 
Wisdom, which constructed the human frame, gave 
its being and faculties to the human mind, it 
would be possible for the mind, under a right 
discipline and government, to preserve itself in 
health and harmony ; and as the bodily frame can 
adapt itself to change of cHmate, preserving its 
health by temperance and a right management, so 
might the mind, by careful attention, be preserved 
from experiencing any serious evil in its transitions 
frcrni prosperity to adversity. Under the influence 
of such considerations, and with a firm conviction 
of the government of the Ahnighty, he set himself 
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diligently to fortify his mind, and to furnish it with 
good thoughts, so that while he felt the depres- 
sions of adversity, and endured those pains which 
belong to a condition of poverty struggling to 
disguise itself, he found also many lessons of 
practical wisdom, and there were opened to him 
great and valuable truths, illustrating the history 
and condition of man in the present state of 
existence. Thus was he led to discern the Divine 
goodness, even in those conditions of life which 
appear to the eye of the superficial to be pro- 
ductive merely of uneasiness and woe; for there 
is given to the morally attentive a kind of moral 
science, even as to the naturally attentive there 
is given a degree of natural science. Now with 
what diiferent ideas and feelings do the scientific 
naturalist and the unscientific spectator regard the 
natural world ! To the latter the stars of night 
appear as the random sprinkling of sparks of light 
in the sky ; to the former they present a beautiful 
arrangement of Almighty science, in which every 
atom and every movement is regulated by a skill 
of inconceivable and most perfect accuracy. To 
the latter, the myriads of plants which grow up 
here and there unsought and uncultivated, appear 
as worthless weeds ; but to the former, they open 
a vast and interestingvolumeof curious knowledge, 
by which the judgment is instructed, and the 
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pleased. Even so it is in moral matters, and in 
what concerns the movements, the feelings, and the 
interests of the human heart: careless spectators 
and inconsiderate persons, who have as yet learned 
nothing from adversity but to complain, fancy that 
sorrow has no definite end nor object, and that it 
has no intelligent nor benevolent origin ; but they 
who have observed and looked attentively on the 
subject, are enabled to see that the moral world 
is no more governed by chance and accident than is 
the natural world, but that both are equally under 
the care and guidance of their all-wise and all- 
powerful Creator. 

Supported under his trials by right considera- 
tions and truly religious feelings, he was able 
to devote to his profession that attention and appli- 
cation of mind which one, yielding to sorrow and 
despair, would not have been able to give. The 
consequence of this naturally was, that his prospects 
at length began to brighten, and his professional 
reputation to increase. It is, indeed, scarcely 
possible that really good qualities of heart and 
head should not eventually make their way in 
the world, and become a blessing to their pos- 
sessor. The success was not in the present instance 
very great, nor was it by any means commensurate 
with the prospects with which Mr. G — set out in 
life ; but it yielded him much more satisfaction, and 
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a. much deeper delight than he possibly could have 
enjoyed, without a previous taste of disappoint- 
ment and adversity. When adversity is sanctified 
to those who are exercised thereby, it becomes the 
means also of sanctifying prosperity ; and great, 
indeed, are the blessings and delights of pro- 
sperity, rightly appreciated and properly directed. 
But when men, under the pressure of adversity, 
yield themselves up to a weak and wicked despair, 
and go mourning indolently and helplessly, as 
though God had forgotten to be gracious, and 
as though hope itself were dead, then if the scene 
should suddenly change, and the bright light of a 
prosperous condition should shine about them, 
presently they fly out into the opposite excess of an 
ungovernable and boisterous joy, and are sis unmind- 
ful of God in prosperity, as they were heedless of 
him in adversity. 

After some few years of comparative professional 
success, in which he found more satisfaction and 
content than many persona would have experienced 
in a. much greater degree of worldly good fortune, he 
was called upon, in the course of Providence, to feel 
sorrow in the loss of his eldest son, a youth of great 
promise, and of a very amiable disposition, who, 
after a short illness, was carried to the grave in the 
nineteenth year of his age. This son had 
designed by his father to pursue the medical ] 
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fession, and had commenced his studies with 
the happy auspices of a cheerful diligence, and a 
good understanding. In contemplating the de- 
velopement of the young man's abilities, and in 
building on that foundation bright hopes and pro- 
mises of a coming day, the father had experienced 
a pleasing alleviation of his adverse fortune ; for 
men have more sanguine hopes for their children 
than ever they have dared to cherish for themselves. 
Great indeed was this loss to the afflicted parent, 
and severe the trial, for it was as the tearing 
up by the roots the fairest and most verdant 
of his hopes. But very observable was the light 
which on this occasion arose out of darkness. 
Now, no longer did the heart of the bereaved 
parent please and indulge itself by anticipation, 
but underwent, at once, a perfect change or revo- 
lution, delighting itself altogether in retrospection. 
His dreams, and his waking thoughts were full, 
indeed, of the image of his child, yet not as they 
were wont to be in days past, picturing future 
worldly prosperity, but rather recalling traits of 
amiableness which had manifested themselves in 
the character of the departed, and scenes of tender- 
ness, which seemed to touch the heart with eves. I 
more feeling in the review than in the reality, I, ] 
take it to be a kind, a wise, and beautiful ordinance 
of Heaven, that, as the pleasures of anticipatioD. 
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are given to sweeten the realities and toils of 
early life, so the pleasures of retrospection are 
bestowed to soften the asperities, and alleviate the 
cares of our latter days. And more particularly 
and especially do we see God's goodness and 
loving-kindness in this arrangement, inasmuch as 
wisdom as well as pleasure is derived from it ; for 
we perceive that those events on which we reflect, 
contained in them much more good than we ima- 
gined at the time of their occurrence; and those days 
which appeared dark while we were passing through 
them, seem bright when surveyed through the 
medium of reflection. Hence it is, that the aged 
become laudatores temporis acti — commenders of 
the days that are passed. Not that they thought 
there was any thing peculiarly good and beau- 
tiful in the days while they were passing, but 
distance softens, brightens, and beautifies the view, 
and that which hope does for the young, reflection 
does for the aged; and then only is life rightly 
apprehended, when it is viewed through the several 
mediums of hope, experience, and retrospection. 
The earlier a man begins the work of reflection, 
the larger is the stock of wisdom which he is 
enabled to lay up in his heart; and as nothing 
so much contributes to urge man to reflection as 
the loss or disappointment of some darling Jiope, 
wisely and mercifully does the great Disposer of 
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events visit liis children with adversity, tliat they 
may turn and incline their hearts to wisdom. 

Some time after the death of his son, Mr. G. was 
visited with a long and severe illness, which had its 
origin in a cold taken by exposure to severe weather, 
in the exercise of his profession. This interruption 
of his duties and occupation, appeared at this 
moment peculiarly, and indeed, almost distressingly 
unfortunate, and in this light he, at one period of 
his life, might have regarded it ; but adversity had 
now taught him a better lesson ; so that while he 
felt and bewailed the affliction, and looked forward 
with a tremulous anxiety as to the future conse- 
quences to his family, he did not add to the pains of 
illness, or increase the fears of anxiety by the mur- 
niurings of discontent, or by the agony of utter de- 
spair. He had been, indeed, educated in the school of 
adversity, and had learned therein some of the best 
lessons which it teaches. Speaking to me on the topic 
of affliction, with especial reference to this particular 
illness, whereby he lost much of his little, but till 
then, increasing practice, he said, "The difference is 
not greater between health and sickness, than be- 
tween sickness sanctified, and sickness unsanctified. 
During the whole progress of that long and painful 
illness, though I suffered much bodily pain, and no 
small share of mental uneasiness, I never once re- 
garded my condition as one of imminglcd suffering, 
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Sometimes I felt, indeed, during intervals of ease, 
greater enjoyment than even in the brightest days of 
health. I am of opinion that man needs some kind of 
adversity, to make him feel sensible of his depen- 
dence on a superior Power," 

He recovered from this illness, but found that he 
had almost to begin the world afresh ; but he had 
learned by various discipline that the world is not 
every thing, and that there are higher and greater 
blessings even in this life than temporal success 
and worldly prosperity. After many fruitless and 
ineffectual struggles to retain his position in the 
town in which he had so long lived, and after 
endeavouring in vain to keep a station there, he was i 
reduced to the necessity of looking out for some I 
corner in the earth where he might still pursue his 
profession, without being under the apparently in- 
dispensable obligation of keeping up the same 
appearances as were considered inevitable in a large 
and genteel town. 

In his researches, he found a vacancy in our vil- 
lage. The business is not much, but still it is 
better than nothing; it serves, by dint of hard 
labour, and a very strict economy, to find a prac- 
titioner in food and clothing. Here was he settled 
when I first took possession of the living, and I 
found by general report, that he was considered to 
be a man of most excellent character and disposition^ 
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deserving praise for his goodness of heart, and pity J 
(or hia many misfortiines. No one, at sight of him, f 
would have imagined him to be a man of misfortune, 
for his aspect was brightly and calmly cheerful. 
He had not, indeed, any boisterousness of mirth, 
nor that levity of manner, by which some persons 
are distinguished, who regard every thing with 
equal indiflerence, and who are altogether careless 
of life, as to whether it be prosperous or adverse. 
His cheerfulness, indeed, was of a very sober and 
temperate kind, manifesting rather an inward glad- , 
ness and satisfaction of heart, than any transient | 
and short-lived ebullition of joy. 

I watched for several years the progress of this 
person's life, and found that he still retained the 
same self-possession in all circumstances, deriving 
moral strength from life's vicissitudes, and endea- 
vouring successfully to find good in all things. 
Kegarding merely and only the external aspect, and 
the literary history of this man's life, it seems to 
have been one of much trouble, and by no means 
to be envied, but rather to be pitied. He had been, 
in his early days, placed in a situation which | 
mised professional eminence, and comparative opu- 
lence ; his prospect of life was fair and bright, and 
yet, in the very outset, clouds came over the scene 
and darkened it ; there sprang up a succession of 
sorrows, trials, and disappointments, so that he 
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might have been tempted to say, "All these things 
are against me." But he knew that He who directs 
all the events of life was not against him ; rather 
he felt that the great Supreme was continually 
directing all things for good, 

I saw this individual on his dying bed, and 
conversed much with him when the prospect was 
full before him of a speedy departure from life ; 
and he was fully conscious that his sickness was a 
sickness unto death. Many were the expressions 
which, at that time, he uttered indicative of that 
composure of mind which can only be the result of 
a firm faith. Some few of these expressions may 
be here not unprofitably recorded. Speaking of 
his past life, he said, " This present world has been 
called 3 vale of tears, that is, a state of humiliation 
and sorrow ; but we are humbled that we may be 
capable of exaltation, we are afflicted that we may 
be able to enjoy. Past tears are present smiles, 
temporary sorrows introduce eternal joys. I have 
experienced what the world calls adversity ; and 
though I would not wish to recall the days that 
are past, it is not that I regard them as having 
been evil and only evil, but that I am satisfied that 
all things concerning me have been kindly and 
wisely ordered. My only regret is that I have not 
been more grateful for the mercies which I have 
experienced.'' 
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At another time, I called upon him after he h 
received a visit from some old acquaintance v 
had been making a somewhat worldly commentary 
on worldly events; this individual had been saying to 
my friend, that he had no cause to regret taking his 
departure from a life which had been to him so full 
of trouble and care ; and when the sick man replied 
that the life which had been apparently full of 
trouble and sorrow, had been replete with many* 
blessings and consolations which the world saw notfl 
and knew not, the other attributed this composure 
of mind merelvto a constitutional cheerfulness that 
would scarcely feel or recognise as sorrows those 
things which would, to most men, be a source of 
deep affliction. " And even supposing," said the 
sick man to me, " my life has been full of troubles, 
and that I have been enabled, by a constitt^ | 
tional cheerfulness, to bear up against, and 
derive from them topics of pleasing instruction, 
have I not cause to be grateful for the possessioa 
of such a constitutional cheerfulness? Instead of j 
saying and thinking that I have been really in i 
painful circumstances, and that my consolationB 1 
have been only imaginary, I ought to say that my [ 
troubles have been but external and visible, but my I 
consolation inward and spiritual, and on that very [ 
account the more real. Yes — the more attentively i 
I consider my past life and its varied events. 
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the more deeply I feel that the Spirit of God 
has been with me, sanctifying all the changes of 
life, and giving me real good under the guise of 
apparent evil. 'For who knowelh what is good 
for a man in this life, all the days of his vain life 
which he spendeth as a shadow?' But I thank 
God who has shown ' it has been good for me that 
I have been afflicted.'" 

A few days before he died, he said, " What a 
delightful state of mind is this, to be able to look 
back upon the past with gratitude, and forward to 
the future with hope ! Surely, of the whole course 
of life the last days are the best ; for if, through 
life, we rejoice rather in the hope of what is to 
be, than in the possession of what is, he that 
in his departing hour has a good hope through 
grace, enjoys the perfection of hope, and therefore 
the perfection of sublunary happiness. And this 
is a hope that maketh not ashamed." 

In this happy frame of mind did this individual 
depart from life. His faith was firm, and his hope 
was strong, for it was founded on the Rock of ages. 
men may call such feelings dehision, but such 
delusion is better than all the realities, however 
splendid, which life can give, 
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In describing the general aspect and form of t 
village, I mentioned the neat and villa-like apkl 
pearance of the wheelwright's house. It may be! 
supposed, and with great justice, that where theie 1 
is an attention paid to neatness of look, there is a ' 
feeling or sentiment of order within, and that the 
heart is not ill regidated when the eye is conscious 
of and alive to the beauty of outward forms. I 
found this to be the case with the family inhabiting 
the cottage connected with the wheelwright's shop. 
There have been, in my remembrance, two gene- 
rations in succession, tenants of the same dwelling 
and pursuing the same occupation ; and the indi- 
vidual of whom I am now writing was the daughter 
of him who was the occupant when I first came 
into the village. When I first saw her, she was 
a meek and quiet child, affectionately fond of her 
parents ; she loved the home in which she lived, 
and was regarded by her brothers, who were older 
than herself, with a pleasant and tender affection. 
Even as she grew up to years of maturity, she still 
seemed to retain all the simplicity of childhood ; 
there was always a look of guilelessness about her. 
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a simplicity of manner not altogether unaccom- 
panied by symptoms of thought, and manifestations 
of deep feeling. To see her pretty manners, and 
to hear her whispering talk, subdued by timidity, 
even in her own home ; when a stranger was nigh, 
you would have thought her totally incompetent 
to bear the slightest conflict with the roughness of 
the world's adversities. She was moderately pretty, 
but the real and taking beauty of her countenance 
was its fulness of expression, and that translucent 
aspect which told you, at first sight, there was no 
thought in her heart which she wished to conceal 
or disguise. When she was a child she was 
called tittle Mary, and retained that name when 
grown up, — and she cariied it with her to the 
grave. 

Little Mary was tenderly and carefully brought 
up, well instructed in household duties, supplied 
with a tolerable share of the information which books 
can give, and imhued with the principles of early 
piety. She enjoyed the placid and uncareful days 
of youth, not anxiously or curiously, as yet think- 
ing of what might lie before her in the journey of 
life. 

Well may the course of mortal existence be com- 
pared to a day. How many days are there which 
commence in cloudless brightness, but the light of 
which is presently enveloped in mists and gloom, eo 
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that the hours pass away in dulness or in storms, 
after having given promise of serenity and continued 
smiles. I am not led to this reflection, merely by 
the solitary instance which I am now about to 
record, but from having, in very many cases, ob- 
served that a youth of light-heartedness and gaieQtj 
is followed by a maturity of many afflictions. I 

As the wheelwright's daughter grew up to wo- 
manhood, many were the expressions among her 
neighbours, of approbation and of admiration; and 
many were the speculations and conjectures as to 
what might be her lot in the way of marriage. The 
young men of her own rank in the village, seemed 
to think, from the superiority of her demeanour 
Mid style of behaviour, that it would be pre- 
sumption to aspire to the honour of her hand ; and, 
indeed, it was the general opinion that Mary would 
make a match very much above her rank in life. 
And so it came to pass. Her interesting and 
pleasing demeanour attracted the notice of a young 
gentleman visiting at the hall, and he became most 
violently enamoured of her. He was of a good 
family, but not of great fortune, for being a 
younger son, a very small annuity, in addition to 
his pay as an officer in tlie army, was his sup- 
port. His friends did all in their power to di^ 
suade him from the match, but their opposition, 
of course, was in vain, ser\-ing rather to increase 
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than diminish his attachment. He was most elo- 
quent in declaiming against the foolish and absurd 
distinctions of rank, as he called them, and he 
regarded, for the time, all the frame and consti- 
tution of society as founded in error, and supported 
by cold and heartless prejudice. He was angry 
with hia friends when they expostulated with 
him, and called their cautions persecution and ty- 
ranny. He persisted in declaring, that unless he 
were married to the object of hia attachment, all the 
rest of his life would be absolute wretchedness and 
despair. But his friends thought that he laboured 
under a delusion, and that if he should be married 
as now he wished to be, he would be laying up for 
himself a store of sorrow and perplexity for a future 
day. They thought, and indeed, almost knew, 
that this vehemence of affection would not continue, 
and that the wife as well as the husband would be 
hereafter brought into circumstances of sorrow. 
He said his friends were proud, and liated the 
innocent and amiable object of his affection. 
They were not proud, however, nor did they hate 
the amiable girl, but they had a wish for her hap- 
piness, which they well knew would not be promoted 
by an ill-assorted marriage. The ardour of young 
attachment triumphed over the prudence of mature 
counsels; and they who wished to do good were 
exposed to the obloquy of pride and unkindness. 
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Poor little Mary became the wife of a gentlemaO^^H 
Her father, and mother, and brothers were pro«d^^| 
of the height to which she was thus raised. The 
day of her marriage, for she was married at the 
village-church, was to them all a season of gladness 
and of pride ; but when she came to take leave of 
them, there was felt by them a sad sinking of heart, 

(which even their exultation and their pride could 
but ill support. Their neighbours and their friends 
came to them offering congratulations, and they 
were thankful for, and pleased with this mani- 
festation of sympathy with their apparent good 
fortune. 

It is a pleasant thing indeed, and a wise arrange- 
ment among the social habits, that it should be 
customary for friends and neighbours to congratu- 
late each otlier on occasions of joy, as well as to 
condole with one another in circumstances of grief; 

knot, indeed, that joy needs, as sorrow does, the 
addition of neighbourly sympathy, but because a 
mind of sensibility, enjoying success, feels glad to 
infer, from neighbourly congratulations, that its own 
success excites no envious or jealous feehng. 

Now, when Mary was gone away from them, and 
had become a lady, they were happy, but not glad; 
they missed her from their neat and quiet home, 
and were almost angry with themselves that they, 
were not so glad as they ought to be at her g 
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fortune. They received letters from her, in which 
she expressed herself highly delighted with the un- 
expected kindness and attention which she expe- 
rienced among her new friends. She had found 
that her husband's relatives were not proud ; that 
they did not hate her ; but that they were kindly 
disposed towards her, and that, instead of making 
her feel too sensibly the humility of her native 
rank, they endeavoured to put her as much at ease 



Her friends at home ought to have been glad of 
this, and, in a measure, they were so; but then, 
there presently came across their minds the very 
natural thought, that if she found her new home so 
very agreeable, and her new friends so highly inte- 
resting, she would gradually forget the home of her 
childhood, and the friends of her early days. In 
the course of their correspondence by letter, this 
thought was lightly, though not reproachfully, 
touched upon. Mary wept over the letter which 
reminded her of the very possibility of forgetting 
her home, but her tears were not those of self-accu- 
sation. She had not forgotten her first home, but 
rather, she thought of it more and more, in propor- 
tion to the time that she was away from it. All 
the graceful and elegant courtesies which she expe- 
rienced from her husband's relatives, acceptable 
as they were to her understanding and social 
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feelings, yet came not home to her heart, which 
had been educated and trained in the most perfect 
and unreserved domesticity. She was, indeed, 
ardently desirous of revisiting her father's house, if 
it were but for a few days ; but there was ever 
starling up some obstacle to the proposal, for, in 
truth, her husband was rather desirous of breaking 
olFaU thought of, and connexion with, her humble 
origin. Thoughtless man, — he forgot that if this 
should be accomplished, the very foundation of her 
araiableness would be destroyed. It was a per- 
plexity to her, that she could neither visit her 
home, nor even make allusion to her own deep and 
ardent wish to do so, because if she had, she must 
have cast the blame upon her husband. 

Since that time, she has spoken freely and forcibly 
of the painful coniliet which she had to endure on 
this subject. 

" I wished," said she, " very fervently, and with 
a true sickness of heart, once more to revisit the 
scenes and the home of my infancy. I had nothing 
to complain of in my new home; every possible 
attention was paid to me, and every kindness shown. 
But there was no one about me to sympathize with 
me in my love for my native home. I did not dare 
to say in my letters, that I was anxious to visit my 
kindred, and that I was prevented by various 
obstacles, for in so doing, I should seem to accuse 
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my husband, and should bring a suspicion into my 
father's mind that I was not so happy in my new 
estate as he thought me to be. Then, on the other 
hand, by not expressing my own wish to see my 
parents, I appeared to them ungrateful for their 
kindness, and forgetful of those pleasant scenes 
which were the richest feast of my memory," 

It began at length to be apparent to all 
parties, that the great match which the wheel- 
wright's daughter had made, was not quite so 
productive of happiness as was first imagined it 
would be. Disappointment seems to be the lot 
of humanity; but let us not say so gloomily or 
repiningly, for our disappointments are not merely 
of joy but of sorrow. If prosperity brings not 
all the pleasure it promises, neither does adversity 
bring all the pain it threatens. And is it won- 
derful that it should be so ? " For who knoweth 
what is good for a man in this life, all the 
days of his vain life which he spendeth as a sha- 
dow?" It was not at once, nor was it by any 
definite and obvious circumstance, that all parties 
in this matter came to discern, that the marriage, 
of which so much had been thought, had not 
proved a real blessing. First of all there was a 
feeling of sadness among her own kindred; they 
seemed to think that if Mary had been married to 
a person in humbler life, they might have had the 
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pleasure now and then of seeing her ; and if in a 
humbler station, she might have not been so gay, 
she might, at least, have been as substantially 
happy, and they also might have had the satis- 
faction of witnessing and sympathizing with her 
happiness. They could not think harshly or 
unkindly of her, neither could they think altoge. 
ther satisfactorily of her, for they must suppose 
she had forgotten them, and therefore was un- 
grateful, or that she was not alienated from them, 
and was therefore unhappy in not having it in her 
power to see them. So to her own relatives the 
marriage brought not the pleasure which they had 
promised themselves from it, for they were not 
sure that she was happy, and even if she was, they 
had not the pleasure of seeing and knowing it. 

In the nest place, the marriage was not a source 
of happiness to Mary herself. For a time, indeed, 
the novelty of her situation, and the unexpected 
courtesy and attention which she experienced from 
those around her, together with the pleased and 
rapturous fondness of her husband, caused her to 
think herself the happiest and most prosperous of 
human beings. But raptures abate, and novelty 
soon loses its name and its power, Mary began to 
find herself frequently alone ; and it is in solitude 
that the mind is most prone to fly for variety to 
anticipation or reflection. And what had Mary 
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to anticipate? She scarcely knew : but she well 
knew what had been in days past, so she had 
recourse to them in order to exercise her mind in 
the many hours that she was compelled to spend 
alone. And then she calmly compared the past 
and the present, recollecting the inartificial and 
earnest affection of which she had been the object, 
when under her father's humble roof, to her a 
far more heartfelt treasure than the refined and 
elegant courtesy with which she was now sur- 
rounded. Home-love has to an aff'ectionate mind 
a character of eternity about it ; for as it com- 
mences, and is coeval with our very being, we are 
unconscious of its beginning, and unapprehensive 
of the possibility of its having a termination ; 
but extrinsic or acquired love, of which we see 
the beginning, with whatever fervour and with 
whatever sincerity it may commence, still we see 
that it has a beginning, and that it may have 
an end. And when such love as this shows the 
slightest symptom of abatement, the heart which 
has cast its all upon it, trembles with a sad and 
fearful apprehension. This was much sooner the 
lot of poor Mary than many persons were well 
aware; so that to herself the marriage brought 
not the happiness which it had promised. 

Finally, even the husband himself, who had with 
such a passionate intensity of feeling set his heart 
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upon this marriage, as the only possible means by 
which life could be rendered tolerable to him, found 
presently that his friends, whom he regarded as his 
enemies and as evil counsellors, were truly better 
friends and wiser counsellors than he had been 
to himself. They had told him he was under a 
delusion, but he did not know that he had been so, 
till he awoke from it, and even then he feared to 
acknowledge it to himself. He could not, however, 
conceal the fact from her whom it most concerned. 
A withering flower may as easily conceal from the 
eye of an anxious florist the decay of its beauty, 
and the falling of its fragile leaves, as can a once- 
ardent lover hide from the heart which his love has 
won, the fading and departure of that love. A 
great evil in tlie character of this young gentleman, 
was a want of fixedness of principle i he had no 
steadiness of purpose, but was altogether ruled by 
the impulse of the passing hour ; he had never 
been accustomed to reflection, and was totally 
incompetent to understand the lessons which may 
be learnt from experience. I have read or heard 
a sentiment, the substance of which is, that expe- 
rience keeps a dear school, but that fools will learn 
at no other. I would alter that sentiment, remodel- 
ling it somewhat after the following fashion, viz. — 
Wise men learn from the experience of others, but 
fools will not learn even from their own. This 
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young gentleman was one of that headstrong and 
obstinate class, who will neither gather wisdom for 
themselves, nor suffer others to gather it for them. 
He floated about on the surface of life, like a straw 
on a winter's torrent, fancying himself to be resolate 
and decisive, from that very conclusiveness of passive 
movement which was all owing to external impulse. 
His violent attachment, which he once flattered 
himself was to last for life, abated, passed away, 
and perished. He was not an ill-humoured or 
morose man, but he was utterly heartless and 
unreflecting, so that hia unhappy wife dwelt in the 
solitude of a sad neglect. Paleness crept upon her 
countenance, and the bounding joyfulness of her 
heart was still. She who had hitherto found her 
greatest delight in life in the affectionate love and 
sympathy of those by whom she was surrounded, 
and who had left her father, and mother, and 
brothers, to dwell far away from them, with one 
whose love promised to be to her more than the 
love of home and of kindred, now found herself in 
a total solitude of heart. But with sadness came 
wisdom, and from self-communion there sprang up 
wholesome and heavenly thoughts. She now dis- 
covered, that in having given her hand and heart 
to one who had proved himself so unworthy of 
them, she had been indeed deceived, but had 
herself contributed to the deception ; for she had 
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suffered herself to be led away by the dazzling 
glare of worldly splendour, by the plausible super- 
ficialitiea of external courtesy ; she had not thougbt 
deeply and carefully enough on the subject of 
substantial and settled principle ; she was pleased 
with the homage of flattery which had been so 
liberally and lavishly bestowed upon her. 

In the first deep sufferings which the heart 
undergoes in its encounter with the trials of life, 
although there be much rending anguish, yet there 
is at the same time much valuable instruction, and 
though it be through means of suffering that in- 
struction is received into the mind, there is always 
a degree of satisfaction and comfort in the attain- 
ment of knowledge. And if, as Lord Bacon has 
said, knowledge is power, the aphorism holds good 
in morals as well as in science, for till we know our 
own hearts we have but little power over them ; 
but when, by an actual and painful experience of 
the effects of erroneous principles of action, we are 
driven fo look within, and ask our own hearts from 
whence our present sorrow springs, then do we 
learn lessons of moral wisdom, and then do we 
acquire a degree of moral power, whereby we 
have guidance, and strength, and consolation : and 
the knowledge we thus gain makes us not vain, 
but rather the more humble ; nor does the moral 
power thus acquired render us confident, but rather 
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diffident ; for our best knowledge is a strong sense 
of our ignorance, and our greatest strength lies in 
the perception of our weakness. 

For many months the neglected wife continued 
to dwell in the solitude of serious thought and sad 
reflection ; there was now no one near her to whom 
she could speak of her thoughts and feelings, nor 
indeed had there been any one most intimate, 
friendly, and confidential, would she have spoken 
murmuringly, and complainingly of that loss of 
afiection which had so deeply wounded her. In 
the gentleness and humility of her disposition, she 
had thought herself honoured above possible desert, 
in being raised to so high a station by marriage ; 
therefore with whatever sentiment of sorrow she 
regarded her present situation, there was not in her 
heart any reproachfulncss of feeling towards him 
who had thus been the cause of her sorrow. But 
matters soon proceeded to worse than indifference 
and neglect. Hitherto she had lived during her 
marriage in a well-appointed home, and was not 
unkindly treated by her new friends ; she was also 
a well-received guest at the houses of many who 
were in circumstances far more affluent than her 
husband ; so that if she could have lived without 
the memory of past affection, or without the exer- 
cise of thought, she might have passed her time 
placidly enough. At length, however, this state of 
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things was mournfully changed, the negligent and 
thoughtless husband fled to Paris in the compaay 
of an abandoned woman, and left his humble and 
gentle wife pennyless and homeless. 

The shock of this desertion, and the cruelty of 
it, might have overwhelmed a mind which had been 
living in an unthinking ease and confidence, but it 
served rather to awaken to exertion and activity 
those feelings which in the present instance had 
been kept in the irritation of unrest, and which but 
for such an excitement would probably have settled 
down into a numbness of apathy, more to be de- 
precated than the acutest actual suffering. I need 
not narrate the particulars of her passionate sorrow, 
nor the perplexity into which she was thrown by 
the contemplation of her destitute condition. She 
knew indeed that the dcx)rs of her father's house 
would not be closed against her, but there was 
bitterness in the thought of returning there under 
such circumstances, forming, as they did, so sad a 
contrast with the joyful and promising day of her 
departure from her native village. It had been, 
during the first months of her married life, one of 
her most favourite anticipations to look forward to 
the time that she should visit her early home as a 
lady, and she had prettily resolved in her own mind 
how pleasantly and courteously slie would demean. 
herself to her old acquaintances, and she thou^t 
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of the homage which they would he so ready to 
offer, and which she would be so ready to refuse. 
She had thought of little presents which she 
should give to the children of the poor, for she 
knew what would best please them, and was 
quite happy in the idea of the little raptures she 
should raise in their simple hearts. She had also 
thought of the infirm and aged poor, meditating 
that they should be partakers of the liberality in 
which she hoped to indulge towards her native 
village. It was therefore mortifying, indeed, to 
have to return home to the house of her parents, 
and to the village of her birth, as a deserted wife, 
and to become a sad dependant where she had been 
once a cheerful inmate. She had been cut off as a 
branch from the domestic vine, to be grafted on 
what was then thought to be a nobler stem ; but 
now she had been cut off from that, and had 
liecome, as it were, a withered branch, and, to con- 
tinue the metaphor, she might indeed be grafted 
again on the parent-stock, but still she would 
always look like a graft, and not like a native 
branch. It is a bitter thing to be a stranger 
one's own home, and a foreigner among one's own 
kindred. These thoughts dwelt heavily on her 
mind, and she looked back to early days, in which 
she had been cheerful as a singing-bird, and light- 
hearted as a spring-bom butterfly. 
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I do not wish to give to these Darratives the air 
of romances, but there is one scene of a touching 
and painful nature, not I believe unconimon in 
such cases, which I ought to relate. As soon as 
little Mary, for so she may now be called again, as 
slie is returning to her native village, heard the 
news of her husband's departure, and was told 
that she must quit her present home and find some 
other abode, she conquered, as well as she could, 
the distressful feelings that invaded her, and en- 
deavoured according to the best of her ability to 
prepare for her departure from London. Her 
husband's friends were coldly, and barely courteous 
to her; they seemed almost to cast upon her the 
blame of his wicked conduct, insinuating that bad 
he been married to a lady of his own rank, he might 
still have maintained a reputable station in society. 
She humbly besought their advice, and they re- 
commended her immediate return to her friends, 
and said something rather haughtily about paying 
the expenses of her journey, just as if they were 
dismissing a domestic servant. Poor Mary's in- 
genuous mind was deeply hurt by the insult, and 
she was at once perplexed and annoyed by the 
utter heartlessness and apparently inconsistent con- 
duct of these people, who, before her marriage, bad 
done all in their power to prevent it, who after her 
marriage had braved to her with as much kind- 
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ness and cordiality as if she had been their equal 
in birth, and who now again looked upon her with 
a haughty coldness, as though she was an utter 
stranger to them. She was angry with them for 
the manner in which they offered to pay the ex- 
penses of her journey down into the country, and 
coldly said that she should have no occasion to 
trouble them. 

Little did she know how vain was this boast at 
the time she made it. When she had said that 
she had no need of assistance to pay her jour- 
ney, she thought of a little sum of money pe- 
culiarly and exclusively her own, together with 
divers little trinkets and personal ornaments which 
her husband had given her, and which she kept in 
a cabinet in her own apartment. Thither she im- 
mediately hastened, but instead of there finding 
either money or trinkets, she found that the cabinet 
had been opened, and plundered of every article 
it had contained, and she knew that her husband 
had plundered it, for he as well as herself had 
a key of it. Further also than this, he had taken 
away her clothes too. All this manifested such a 
total want of feeling, that her indignation helped 
her to bear her sorrow. Still, however, though 
plundered of what she used smilingly to call her 
little private fortune, she had in her possession just 
enough to pay the expenses of her journey to her 
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native village. But when these had been all paidj 
she was absolutely pennyless. 

The circumstances of her arrival at her fathi 
house were painful and distressing to all parties. 
She had given no previous notice of her iotended 
return, for she knew not in what terms to convey 
the information. She had been now three years 
away from home, and though during that time 
letters had passed between her and her friends, yet 
these letters had become fewer and briefer, amount- 
ing, for the last half of the time, to little more than 
apologies for not writing before, and promises of a 
longer letter another time. 

It was a fair and pleasant evening in the early 
part of a fine summer, and most of the people of 
the village, who spend their time in labour, had 
finished their day's worli, and were enjoying, with 
a deep and quiet zest, their accustomed summer- 
evening lounge : those who had been all day sta- 
tionary at their work were walking about, — those 
who had harder occupation, and had spent the hours 
in conipanionless exercise, were standing together 
in small knots of threes and fours, and enjoying a 
little talk: young women were standing at their 
cottage-doors with knitting in their hands, but their 
needles moved drowsily, and their eyes were wan- 
dering this way and that ; elderly folks were sitting 
within at their open windows, some reading and 
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some smoking, all very happy pro tempore, though 
none very rich. The father and mother of little 
Mary were sitting at the open window of their 
common parlour, her two brothers were standing 
at the open door, talking with a young woman, a. 
neighbour of theirs, when suddenly the attention of 
all was drawn to the sight of a postchaise, which 
instead of crossing the common from north to 
south, was making its way over the turf, up to the 
wlieel Wright's door. All the people stared, of 
course, — the wheelwright and his wife among the 
rest. Somehow, by some unaccountably strange 
accident, it happened tliat just at this moment they 
were not thinking of their daughter, for it was 
very seldom that they sat together in leisurely chat 
without talking about her. As the chaise came 
lumbering up to the door, the whole family were 
aghast with astonishment: the two young men 
who were talking with the young woman at the 
door, slid quietly down the steps, and sheepishly 
drew aside to make way for the lady, — for they 
also very remarkably happened not to be thinking 
of their sister just at that moment. Little Mary, 
however, knew them, but she dared not trust 
herself to speak till she should enter the house, 
where she might give way to her feelings. Hastily 
and with trembling step she rushed into the house 
and into the room where her father and mother 
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were sitting. Respectfully, and with a little 
barrassment, the old people rose to receive the lady, 
little suspecting that it was iheir own daughter; 
and, indeed, it is no wonder they did not im- 
mediately recognise her, for a melancholy change 
had taken place in her appearance since thev had 
last seen her. She had left home with the bloom 
of health upon her cheeks, and the brightnesB of 
hope sparkling in her eyes; but now her face 
psle, her eyes dim, her form attenuated, her whole 
style changed from carelessness to care. 

But there was no need of a long explanation ,^r 
the sight of home brought home-thoughts into 
her heart, and home-looks into her countenance ; 
the brightness of a tear was in her eye, and her 
parents presently recognised the pretty treinulous- 
ness of the lip, which was moved with an emotim 
on the very verge of weeping. She could just 
say, " Father ! " and threw her arms round the old 
man's neck and wept. And he after suffering her 
embrace for a few moments in silence, hastily drew 
back from her, and holding her at arm's length, 
looked at her face with the pretty atfectatioti of a. 
wilful incredulity, saying, "What! is it my own 
dear little Mary.'"' But she could not speak. 
Leaning upon her mother's breast, she sobbed her. 
self into hysterics. 

Her brothers, who were not far off, suspecting 
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now what the event really was, hastened into the 
room, and seeing their sister thus moved and ex- 
cited, they supposed that it was but the result of 
her gladness at the siglit of a home which she had 
loved, and of kindred who had sincerely and affec- 
tionately loved her. Not one of the family had at 
this moment the remotest thought that real grief 
of heart was the cause of this agitation. They 
therefore waiteJ patiently for its abatement, that 
they might commence their ten thousand questions. 
But it was long, very long, before poor Mary 
was sufficiently calm to speak ; and even then, 
they began to suspect there was some peculiar 
sorrow, some unfortunate event, some mortification, 
perhaps, or disappointment, which even the highest 
classes in society are not exempt from. They saw, 
indeed, her attire did not indicate that she was 
a mourner for the dead, therefore, they hesitated 
not to speak of her husband. She answered not, 
but with a shudder turned away her face. Her 
father, and mother, and brothers, looked at one 
another in mute astonishment, for they presently 
saw that the cause of her sorrow must have had its 
rise from some unkindness or cruelty on his part. 
It is true, indeed, there was a time when they 
had almost thought unkindly of Mary, supposing 
that change of station and of fortune had weaned 
her heart from the affections of her early home. 
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And now they began to reproach themselves for 
their own thoughts, and to pity her, whom once 
they had not hesitated to blame. They spoke to 
her kindly and gently, and her elder brother, 
who was a young man of strong feelings, and 
of high spirit, said, "Mary, I see how it is; — 
you have been cruelly disappointed in your great 
match, — ^you have been ill-treated ; and I declare, 
that you shall not leave this roof again till I am 
satisfied that you are going to those who love you 
as well as those whom you leave." 

" Then,'' Mary answered, " I shall not leave this 
house as long as I live." 

Upon this, an explanation followed, and she nar- 
rated the story of her destitution, till the spirit of 
her brothers was roused to an expression of loud 
indignation, and to the utterance of many a vain 
wish that they had the power and the opportunity 
to avenge her wrongs. 

" Your vengeance," Mary meekly replied, 
" would not abate my sorrows, or heal the wounds 
of a broken heart." 

It was presently buzzed about the village, that 
the wheelwright's lady-daughter was come to visit 
her friends and neighbours, and forthwith all the 
young people who had once been acquainted with 
her, were full of anxious conjectures and surmises 
as to the manner in which she might be pleased to 
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conduct herself towards lier old neighbours and 
fitrmer intimates. But all their curiosity was 
abated, and their excitement died away, when 
they found that her husband had deserted her, 
and that she was come back to her father's house 
to seek an asylum in her destitution; for they 
cared little about her demeanour when they 
found she had sunk down again to the level 
from which, for a time, she had been accidentally 
raised. 

For a long time, she kept herself almost in a 
state of entire seclusion, scarcely ever leaving her 
home, except to come to church on Sundays; and the 
mournful character of her conversation was, that she 
was not come home to live, but that she was come 
home to die. Deeply did she reproach herself for 
what siie called her vanity and her pride, in having 
presumed to accept so readily, an alliance beyond 
her station. 

All her friends could say by way of extenua- 
tion and consolation, availed not; she thought 
she had done wrong, and that she was deservedly 
liumiliated and punished. All the kindness she 
experienced from her friends seemed, for a time, 
rather to distress than to comfort her, for she 
felt that she deserved it not. The considerate 
and cheerful kindness of her family towards 
licr did not abate, for it was not weary ia 
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well-doing, and in due season it reaped its full 

harvest. 

With a desire to render herself useful in the 
family, that she might not seem to eat the hread id 
idleness, she found constant occupation ; and she 
was pleased at length to find that the labour of the 
day, succeeded by the repose of the night, gradually 
restored her bodily health, and with it <.oinposuFe 
of mind. 

A change, indeed, a great change, had taken 
place in her heart, and though sorrow was the 
cause of that change, yet sorrow was not its sde ,] 
effect, for there came out of adversity wisdom, 
and virtue, and moral strength. She had learned 
how vain is the world, and how fleetinj^ the fashion 
of it ; and from having undergone the discipline 
of sorrow, she was qualified to speak consolation 
to those who were in afHiction : so tliat by de- 
grees, it became the habit of her neighbours to 
send for little Mary in their griefs, to talk with 
them, and she was always happy to go on these 
little errands of mercy. 

She lived many years, a blessing to all around 
her,highly esteemed and beloved, — beloved for those 
wise and amiable qualities which had their per- 
fection in that discipline of adversity wherewiA' 
she had been exercised. 

All the people nf the village envicil Mary 
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when she was married and went away, and they 
pitied her when she came back again, a deserted 
wife; but the best and pleasantest part of her 
life was that in which every body pitied her. 
"Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness.'*' 



THE END. 
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a much smaller compass. The Editor is aware that differences of 
opinion may exist on the latter point, but it is his conviction, 
founded on extensive experience, that for the purpose of acquiring 
a proper acquaintance with the best French literature, young per- 
sons should be Aimtshed with as much variety as possible. 



Of this series there are now published, unifonnly bound in cloth, 

and lettered: — 

I. 
TELEMAQUE, par Fknklon. Price 2*. 6d. 

II. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS, par le Chevalier Ramsay. Priced. 

III. 
BELISAIRE, par Marhontel. Price Is, 6d, 

IV. 
PIERRE LE GRAND, par Voltaire. Price 2s. 

V. 
CHARLES XIL, par Volt Aina, Pm^^s. 



SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE OF THE SOCIETY 
FOB PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 



BOOKS FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 



rpHE INSTRUCTOR; or, PROGRESSIVE 

■*- LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE: 

A Series nf Elementary Boolis, specially suited far Sehooit 



n the leDocalllUeortlie ImmuinoH. 
opiiKd a Krim at UtUe hDokt, by 
IS of which chUd»Q mi; be led 



enucaaiesdllyipBll 



) Impart Mflirntn- 
icn, the mibjecli 



1 Familiar 



VOI,rME II. fur In Nm. 7 tola.) 

The HOUSE. MATERIALS used in BUILDING. FURNl- 

TURK, rOOD and CLOTHING. 

The UNIVERSE. The THREE KINGDOMS of NATURE, 
Tbe HUMAN FORM. LESSONS on HEALTH. 

The CALENDAR; The Year. Months, Weeks, Days. The 
SKASONS. APPEARANCES of NATURE. WiDier, Spring. 
Summer, Autumn. 

VOLUME V. (oriuSoB.SSIoM.) 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY: The various Divisions of the 
Worlclj IhEir People iind rroductionai *itK MAPS. 
VOLUME VI. (or ldNoi.3L,li>38.) 

GENERAL HISTORY. First Volume. ANCIENT HIS- 

TORY. _^^^^^ 



UKDBR THE DI&BCTIOK OF THB COMMITTEE 



Price Is, 64.1 bound in doth, lettered. 

A RITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



The principal novelty of thte Arithmetio 
oonsiats in the Qukstions, by which the 
learner may be enabled to examine and 
teach himself. At the same time, it is 
thought that many Teachers may profit 
by the fkcilities which the questioaing 



allbrds, and learn to ground those whom 
they have been in the habit of teaching 
by lote. The RuIbb have been stated in 
short and easy sentences, and more than 
ordinary care nas been taken to show the 
manner at the several operations. 



Price Is. 6d., bound in Cloth. 

PNGLISH GRAMMAR, By the Rev. Dr. RUS- 

•^^ SELL, Rector of St. Botolph^s, Bisbopsgate, and late Head 

Master of Charter-House Scm)oL 



No language can be more simple and 
intelligible than that in which the Rules 
of this Grammar are expressed, and the 
heaviness of a dull treatise is relieved by 
occasional queries ttom the Pupil. The 
oonstruction of Sentences, and the force 
of the Prepositions and Coi^ttnctik>ns, are 



illnstmted by examples ftom the English 
Bible; whUe, at the same time, the tone 
of the work is cheerfiiL Emphasis is 
treated very perspicuously ; and tne Gram- 
mar closes with most usehil Questions on 
the Rules. 



o 



With Maps and Cuts, price Ten Pence, 

UTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 

HOGARTH. 



A comprehensive Manual of the leading 
figuHv in this branch of Education, care- 
fully condensed fh>m the best sources. It 
also comprises Tables of th£ Situations 



and Heights of the Principal Mountains, 
and of the Lengths of the Principal Rivers; 
a Mapof the World. Five other Maps, and 
Four Plates of Costumes. 



With many Engravings of Costumes, Antiquities, &c., price Is. 3d., 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
By GEORGE HOGARTH. 



The leading events of English History 
are related with simplicity, and their con- 
nexion traced with clearness. The narra- 
tives are confined to the most memorable 
and important events ; and those circum- 



stances particularly marked, which have 
led to the gradual formation of the British 
system of government. The work is illus- 
trated with many Engravings of Cos- 
tumes, Views. &c. 



With numerous Cuts of Costumes, &c., price Ten Pence, 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By G. 
HOGARTH. 

A complete and popular epitome of the I with a handsome Print of a Roman Tri- 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Fall I umph, and numerous Figures of Cos- 
''ftbe Roman Empire, It is embellished \ tumes, &c. 



OF OXNBRAL LITEXATURB AND BDUCATIa 



OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER. M.A. 



Ginan. and desoribed lU gntwtli Id dvl- 
lU&tioa and power, onlJl Lho ntlnctiiHi 
of ita gloTT on the death of AlexBodeT. It 
ia calculated to fbnn a plaaslDg and luefnl 



of the poet the htitoilan, the scidptc 
Pla* ii/J^M Bul Us MciTinu. aie'idds 



o 



■UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T. 
G, HALL, M.A., Prof, of Math., King'sCol., Load. 



E ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 



"pH 

_ Tba priDciplei of tl 



m oat CATQ wild dowen, or from tboae 
Itliatiid Id >U itiiRlnni or fleldi, and 
ly are rated by their familiar nanws. A 
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Small Oetava, Now Edilion. with Engnvingi. 3i. M. cloth, lettered, 

.UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; from the 
Creation of tbe World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 



Prophecy of ( 
aod the Dlap 



MUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed in 
Tutner'a Manual. No. L, Notation; No.II..Th« Ovi.- 
Tosic Major Scale, or Key -, mill S's-wa^Vs^, %x.. ^h 



UlTDBR THS DIRBCTION OF THX COKMITTKB 



FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 



Price U, bound in elotii, with many EN^BAvnros, 

TNSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for 
■■• CMdren. 



We may learn many oseftil lessons ftom 
the History of Insects ; and, by observing 
their habits, we sliall find that ttie^ set 
OS an example of various good qoahties. 
Though they are amongst the snudlest of 



GoD*s works, yet His power and wisdom 
visibly shine forth in them, and we shall 
see firesh cause, as we proceed, to adore 
the great and wise Creator, who formed 
them out of nothing. — Introduetion. 



With ENaBAvnros, price Is, boond in cloth, 

PASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for 

■^ the Use of Young People. 



Many, even of what are called the edu- 
cated classes, grow up with indistinct, 
or erroneous, and practically mischievous, 
views on these subjects; and the pre> 
indices any one may have casually im< 
bibed* are often hard to be removed at a 
time of life when he imagines his educa- 
tion to be complete. In this little book, 
care has been taken to convey elementary 



knowledge in such simple language, that, 
it is hoped, these Lessoks will be found 
easily intelligible even to such as have 
but the ordinary advantages in point of 
education ; and there are few subjects on 
which it is, for all classes of people, more 
important .to inculcate correct principles, 
and to guard against spedoas fallacies. 



Price 1«.. bound in cloth, with Eighteen Enobavikos, 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the 
Rev. H. G. KEENE, M.A. 



These Fables are, as they profess to be. 
taken from the Persian ; "but some li1>er- 
ties have been taken in the translation, 
by adapting the colloquies and incidcuts 
to our own notions and usages ; the same 
liberty, in facU which the Persian authors 



have made use of in embellishing tlie 
stories. They were first collected fur the 
amusement of the translator's own chil- 
dren, and, as they answer 4hat purpose, 
may, it is presumed, be found useful and 
pleasing to others. 



P 



Uniformly with the above, price Is., with Engravings, 

lEBSIAN STORIES ; illustrative of EASTERN 

MANNERS wa4C\38TOM:S. 



OF GBNERAL 



) BDUCATIOH. 



qiHE BOOK of ANIMALS. (Clm Mammaua.) 

THE BOOK of BIRDS. 

THE BOOK of FISHES. 

THE BOOK OF REPTILES. 



PONVERSATIONS of a FATHER «ith his 
^^ CHILDREN. 
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SISTER MARY'S TALES in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 



■ted itateneDta, and hai tiiought it babt 
nukiL much that ii onilDubtedly cutloui, 






HHREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBA- 
'■ NON. With many Enosavings. 

{ the luliTei, the ineldenti of the jouinFy- 

alundly uccui tE» n Cltrgyiuao In Irnvul- 
iigthto\i(Jiftieft'fts\«iA. 






UNDBft TSS lUBBCTlOir OS TBB CQMUItTSB 



Sbookd Edxtioit, Soodl Octavo^ wifk Engmttngt; 8r. M. doth, lettered* 

T)0MESTICATED animals considered with 
-*-^ refoence Id GviUxatian and the Arts. 



This work will comprlib a genend tsr* 
vey of Domestic Quaifrapeds, and the pur- 
poses they sabser^ ia tie gfeat eooMiny 
of nature : their connocion, too, with the 
progress of civilisatioa and the arts, with 
the histoiy of nations, and the peculi- 
arities of tail and climate, are also spe- 



died!; tbose eountiies which are rendered 
habitable only by the subjugation and 
dpproprffction of certain species, are gene- 
rally described, with the manners and 
habits of the natives, as f!aur as thaiy tae 
associated with the history of Don^atic 
Animals.— /»tro(iiict«m. 



Small Oetaro, 3f. 6d. cloth, lettered. 



SCENES and SKETCHES fiom ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Vol. I. With ENORAViNesu 



It is our pui^e to narrate the prin- 
dpal, and most interesting events in tiie 
tknnals of England ; not to reject any 
topic connected with them which is likely 
to entertain and instruct : Religion, Lite- 
rature, Customs, and Manners ; to avail 
ourselves of authentic private memoirs 
and anecdotes of celebrated personages ; 
sometimes to comprise the history of many 
years in a brief paissing notice; at others. 



to dwell for a considerable period on U&at 
of a few weeks, or even of a single day. 
Rejecting, in short, all the trammels of 
the regmar. historian, and rejoicing in 
the liberty of our own ftir humbler lite- 
rary station, we do not intend to impose 
any restraints upon our wanderings, save 
those of strict chronological arrangement, 
and an undeviating a&erence to guides 
of acknowledged autiiority. — Introdketion. 



FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 



In Small Octavo, price Sf . 64. 

r|N the EDUCATION and TREATMENT of 
^^ CHILDREN ; being Mrs. Child's " Mother's Book," 
revised, and adapted to the use of English Parents and Teachers. 



This excellent work, while it displays 
the intelligence of the enlightened in- 
structor, breathes throughout the spirit of 
the affectionate Christian Parent. It was 
written by an American Lady, and being 
highly approved by many persons of good 
judgment in this country, the present edi- 
tion has been prepared, with such altera- 
tions and adaptations as were necessary to 
render it generally acceptable uid useftd 
Vra, The following bnef abstract of the 



contents of the respective chapters ^will 
convey a general idea of the work : — 

On the means of developing the Bodily 
Senses in Infancy ; Early Developement 
of the Affections ; Early Cultivation of the 
Intellect ; Management in Childhood ; 
Amusements and Employments; Sunday; 
Views of Death ; Supernatural Apnear- 
ances; Politeness; Dress; Oenmity; 
Management during the Teens; Views of 



OF GENERAL LITKBATUBX- AMD KDTICATION. 



llfANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL 
-^'-■- MUSIC, chiefly with a view to Paalmody. 

By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 



With An entectal view.first uidprlDci 
pslly. u RDdn Ou kiod of utiif- 
raqiuied for ibe imprDvemeDt of the 
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Second EditioD, iitice li. Ed,, bouod Id cloUi, 

INTS for the FORMATION and MANAGE- 
MENT of SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By the Re*. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A., 

Secreiary to the National School Society. 

nmnJigeri, and aiagaatign inplligda , in 
pone. The plana glvan in thii noilt ace 
euccetB wheierer tb?y an E^rly ap^llt^. 



Mnts, calenlalpd to 



a TaxiaW of prafticej 
ihow the pointa chiefly 



By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY, M.A. 



Now EditioD. pticp li. bsund in dotli, 

A POCKET MANUAL FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 
By the Rev. J. HULL, M.A. 

pl«8 which a» applicable to all leachen. be i^taEoed or cuDceilei 
Id whalBOBver t^Doddy-ichool thoy may I Id a^ree DT diaa^(Tee V 
be flngaij^ ; whilat othpn nlatc to the | bliihad Ed any (larticij 
mechanical pTactlces and arrangetneuU, \ 
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BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 



T> EADINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the 
■'■*' Lives of the moat Eminent Men of all Nations. 











Smeteigoi 












B Esypti. 
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EADINGS in POETRY. A Selection from the 
Works of the beat English Poets, from Spenser to the pre- 
timea ; and. Specimens of the American Poets. With LiterBry 
IBS of the Writers, and brief explanatory Notes. 



uch I capacity □ 



t^Y^M at the reapoclivF 



T IVES of SACRED POETS. The First Volitm™ 
■" Containing 

Imtbodoctory Sketch of Sacred Poetry. Geo rqe Wither, 

Francis QuAKLEs, Giles Fletcher. Georqb Herbert, 

RtCHAKD Crashaw. 

By R. A. WILLMOrr, Esq., Trin. Coll. Camb. 

e'ofOu Blimil 




OF OENERAL 



) BDUCATION. 



LIVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 
By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A. 

Curate of Portsmouth. 
The first volume contains the Lives of 

Bishop Wilson; Archbishop Usher; Dr. Hammond; 

and John Evelyn. 

, The second VOLUME roNtAiNS 

Bernard Gilpin ; Philip de Mornay; Bishop 
Bedell ; and Dn. Horneck. 



dmirallan Ihe couru of B«niarJ GU^ln, 

aruh luiil s wille Itut of ItlROUldlllg 
Diinlry,— of Da UorDsy. tha chrutiiiD 
The Second Voldhe k sold it 
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titluu, ODd tn lain unlveiMl hoDO 
lovB,— and Df ftoruKk, duvoled aa a paa- 
tor. weauml tmm the wailil ai n dlulple 
af Chiial. and aboundiog in KiC-denial, 
pLety, and goad works. 

jeparately to purchasers of the • 



READINGS ill ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE; containing choice Specimens of the Works of the 
best Engbah Writeri, from Lord Bacon to the present time. 
With an InTROotiCTOBV 
Essay on the Progress of English Litbratvrb. 

Thil lolnniB is lntendi-d to [Urnish Iho the belutiFB and the [vcnliaritiei a! Hid 
Muoial IBidlT with B)ni»Tal(iablo SMci- yariom wrllan. Biographical ikelohn 
miiatuf KngUahptDHmlnpusltiOD. They of Ilie alllhors, and Dotiens ol the limes 

oho liava chiefly determined the ityle i: 
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Tnn>Ba vbk dirbction of ths coiniiTTKX 



HISTORY, SCISNCt, Spc. 

Two V01.UMIS, Foolscap Octavo, with Engravings, lit. cloth, lettered. 

nnHE CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, and 

*• CHARACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRUSADES. 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. 



Ifi thi»work, the Cmsadeis, the Greeks, 
Turks and Saracens of the times of the 
Crusaders, are set before the' view of 
the reader as they lived, thought and 
acted. Their valour, their superstition, 
their ferocity, their honour, are displayed 



in as strong a Ught as the ezistiiig his- 
torical documenu permit, and accurate 
descriptions and graphic illustrations 
exhibit the towns ana scenerv of Syria, 
and the other countries which were the 
theatre of the exploits of the Crusaders.. 



THE SECOND VOLUME 

Is sold separately to purchasers of the First Edition of the First Volume. 



Foolsea>p Ootsvo, with Engravings, & . 6d., dofh, lettered, 

THE HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, and 
the principal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, derived chiefly 
fVom Onental Authorities. 

By W.C.TAYLOR, B.A.,T.C.D. 



Tliis work contains a ftill account of 
the Mohammedan traditions respecting 
the origin of their faith ; an account of the 
political, religious, and social state of the 
East, when first'the doctrines of Islamism 
were prutnulgated ; a history of Moham- 



med's life, mainly derived bom his own 
autobiographical notices in the Koran ; 
an original Mohammedan Greed; and the 
fullest particulars that have yet appeared 
in English, of the leading sects that divide 
the Mussulmans. 



Seconi) Eoitiok, with very many Enoravikos, Foolsoi^ Octavo, 5s. 

bound in cloth, lettered, 

READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANA- 
TIONS of some of the most interesting APPEAR- 
ANCES and PRINCIPLES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
expressed in simple Language, and illustrated hy finniliar 

Examples. 



This volume differs materially Arom pre- 
vious publications having the same object, 
namely, that of rendering the path of 

acience easy and inviting to berinners. 

TAe chief djfferencea will be found, in the 



order of the subjects, in the manner in 
which they are treated, in the examples 
by which principles are illustrated, and 
in certain reflections and remarks, not ge- 



OF GENERAL 



t EDUCATION. 



IV/TECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS; including 
■^'■*- STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. 

By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A., Professor of NatureJ PhiliK 
BOphy aiid Astronomy, King's College, London. 



rncea at StsUru sad HydnuulldB. torn- 
prlaiag Ihe wholE theory of EquilibnuiB, 

No-tunil PhiloBaphy. intended for the us« 



ipplleitiou In the nrta. 4iid li> pia^ tb 
\Vr aatB iatelligFDl of Uul 



wcled with the 



pOPULAR PHYSIOLOGY ; being a familiar Ex- 

■*- planation of the most Interesting Facts connected with the 

Structure and Functions of Animals, and particularly of Man ; 

adapted (br general Readers. 

By PERCEVAL B. LORD, M.B., M.R.C.S. I 

Of the Bombay Medical Eslablishmeiit. 1 
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In the Fieo- A popular Work on 

INEHALS and METALS ; their Natcee, Feo- 
lES, and Uses; with some Account of MiNBS and 
Illustrated by numerous Wood'Cuts. 



And, uniformiy with the Above, oq 

CLOCKS and other TIME-KEEPERS ; with 
Account of the Aiiplications of Clock-injA ' 
the Arts. JJJustraled bv Engiavinga. ~~ ' 




Id Wkkxlt NmcBiRS, Price Omt PiKmr ; and in Mokthlt Pasts* 

Price SixpiHOi each, 

FJiHE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 

Great t*are and attention are bestowed in adapting this cheap 
and popular Magazine to all classes of Readers, so that it may 
with propriety be introduced into Families and Schools, and 
among Young People in general. Its contents are at once in- 
structive and entertaining. Religious, Moral, and Social Prin- 
ciples, are combined with Useful Information ; and a Christian 
character and tendency is given to Popular Knowledge. It is 
most extensively illustrated by Engravings on Wood, which 
comprise Portraits, Views, remarkable Objects in Antiquities, 
Science, and Manu&ctures, the various branches of Natural 
History, and indeed whatever is curious and interesting in Na- 
ture and in Art. 

The Saturday Magazine is well printed, upon very superior 
paper, and should be preserved for binding at the end of each 
half-year, when the Purchaser will find himself in possession of 
a Work of extensive and varied interest, of truly Christian Prin- 
ciples, and consequently of great and permanent value. 

Ample arrangements have been made for the circulation of 
this Magazine, not only by the Booksellers and Newsmen through- 
out the United Kingdom, but also in the Colonies, and in the 
principal places on the Continent. 

The SATURDAY MAGAZINE is also pabUshed in HALF-YEARLY and in 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 

VoLL (July to Dec, 1832) 4 6 

Vol. n. (Jan. to June, 1833) 4 6 

Vol. in. (July to Dec., 1833) 4 6 

VoL IV. (Jan. to June, 1834) 4 6 

Vol. V. (July to December, 1834) 4 6 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

Satubday Magazine for 1832, (being the First Volume, as above). . 4 6 

Satubdat Magazine for 1833, being Vols. II. & III., bound in one 7 6 

Saturday Magazine for 1834, being Vols. IV. & V., bound in one 7 6 

The whole of the Volumes, Parts, and Numbers are frequently reprinted, 

and always kept on sale. 



fA)NDON: JOHN Yf. PAltKMU ^ii«t %T^MSYi. 



